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For the Companion, 


THE VELVET CLOAK. 
By Mrs. E. D. Kendall. 

“Good-morning, Fred.”’ 

“Good-morning, Mary—Miss Allison, I sup- 
pose I ought to say.”’ | 
“No, don’t be formal with me; I wasn’t with 
you; although it is—let me see—five—yes, nearly | 
six vears since we went to school together at the | 

old academy. 1 hear you are married.” 

“Yes.” 

“And I’m going to be. 
dry goods business, Fred?” 

“Yes; and at the same old place.”’ 

“Then I shall ask you to do me a favor for 
the sake of our former friendship. You know 
when a lady marries she wants to look at her 
very best, and dress is undeniably an important 
accessory. Now I want a velvet cloak with 
other things, and I want it to be a nice one. 
But I’m not a competent judge as to the quality. 
Will you select it for me? Have Jacobs & Kiel 
anything that will suit me, do you think?” 

“{ shouldn’t be surprised if they had, though 
we've sold a good many pieces of velvet this | 
fall, and have had to order more. But if we 
haven't the quality and color you wish, perhaps 
I can find a piece that will be satisfactory.” 

“May I come in to-morrow morning early?” 

“Yes; I shall be very glad to serve you.” 

“Thank you; I shall not fail to be there.” 

She went to the store the next morning ac- 
cording to agreement. 


Are you still in the 





Fred was up stairs in 
the wholesale room, but a cash-boy brought him | 
down promptly upon the presentation of Miss 
Allison’s card. ‘ 

“Now then for business,’”” she said, in her | 
brusque fashion, after a brief conversation, very | 
hearty and frank upon both sides, ‘I must not | 
forget that your time is more precious than 
mine.”’ 

Fred took down piece after piece of the goods, 
but not one of them was quite up to the little) 
lady’s ideal. “I’m only a  school-teacher, I 
know,”’ she said, ‘‘and T suppose as such any- 
thing here ought to be good enough for me, and 
would be under ordinary circumstances; but | 
have you nothing better than these pieces you | 
have shown me?” 
But I 
Shall I bring them | 


“Yes; there are two pieces up stairs. 
am not certain about them. 
down?” 

“No; let me go up and look atthem. You 
are so good I won’t put you to any unnecessary | 
trouble.” | 

“This piece is—how much?” said Mary, after 
they had reached the next floor. 

“Twelve dollars.” 

“And I want four yards and a half. Why, 
Fred, it has been cut!’’ | 

Fred took up the two lengths and examined 
them closely. | 

“No; they are not of the same texture. This 
is a cheaper piece of goods,’’—unfolding the 
longer portion. ‘There is only a little over a| 
yard in the piece you want. I shall not recom- | 
mend the other. We have one other grade,— 
this,” taking from the drawer a large white 
package neatly tied, and opening it for her in-| 
spection, “It will cost you thirteen dollars, but | 
the twelve-dollar piece is a better black, with | 
fully as handsome a pile, to my thinking.” 

“Yes, if there were enough of it. But’— 

“T will tell you what I'll do, Miss Mary,” tak- | 
ing out his watch and looking at it,—an old | 
silver one, by the way, loaned him by his fa- 
ther. “I'll go down to Siedenhof’s with you.” 

“But, Fred’? — 

“Well?” 

“Supposing I haven’t enough to pay for it? | 
You see, we teachers don’t get our money till 
the end of the quarter, and my quarter won't 
come round, I’m sorry to say, until after I’m | 
married. A month’s wages—fifty dollars—wiil 
be dne to me then. I’ve bought and settled for | 
everything but this, and have just forty dollars 


, stock down stairs. 





THE VELV 


lin my poeket. [thought if I could buy the cloak 
of you, you'd be willing to charge the amount 


due on it, and trust me till the money was in 
my hands; for not a dollar of what Henry gives 
me as his wife shall go into my ante-wedding 


wardrobe, It shall be wholly my own earnings. 


But if we get the velvet at Siedenhof’s’”’— 


‘Perhaps I can make up the rest,” said Fred, 
“and you can pay me when you get ready.” 

“Oh, thank you, with all my heart! You are 
the best fellow that ever lived!”’ 

‘“Except Henry,” he suggested, laughing. 

“Of course. But, Fred, won’t you want the 
money yourself? Haven't you some use for it?” 

“Q, to be sure, I can always find a use for 
money! and so can everybody, I suppose, but 
you are welcome to the loan of it.” 

“Well, you shall have it back again just as 
soon as the city treasurer pays me; and I'll never 
forget your kindness.”” 

“This remnant,” said Fred, “belongs in the 
I think I remember, too, 
how it got into the wholesale room. Mr. Kiel 
had a customer one day, and took it up stairs 
for comparison, forgetting to take it back. I'll 
put it where it belongs.” 

At Siedenhof’s they found the velvet, a rich 
piece of Lyons, which the clerk wholesaled to 
Mr. Templeton at twelve dollars and a third per 
yard,—fifty-five dollars and a half in all. Mary 
paid her forty, and Fred supplied the balance; 
but Mary’s heart smote her when she saw that 
it took nearly all he had in his purse. 

The velvet, however, was in her possession, 
and it was too late now to undo the bargain. 
Soshe thanked Fred again, blushing a little as she 
did so, and left him at the corner, taking her way 


> 


to her sister’s with a feeling that she had done 


| something—well, not quite worthy of Mary Alli- 


son. She was fully aware that whatever Fred 
Templeton’s salary might be, he was, after all, 
only a clerk, and had only just recovered from a 
long illness, which must have been expensive. 
He had, also, a wife to support, and it was pos- 
sible that he assisted his parents to some ex- 
tent, as she knew he had formerly done But 
she wanted the cloak, and she was ashamed to 
borrow the amount she needed of any of her 


| associate teachers. 


The little teacher was married, and as Mrs. 
Henry Schaffenberg appeared with her husband 
in the broad aisle of St. James’s, Mr. Schaffen- 
berg senior, who was a rich man, arose in his 
majesty and courteously ushered his son and his 
son’s wife into the family pew. Aunt Imogen, 
observing through her gold-bowed eye-glasses 
that the bride was really as well-dressed as she 
was beantiful, smiled condescendingly, and made 


ET CLOAK. 


jroom for the heavy silk robe and handsome 
| velvet cloak beside her, while Madam Sehatien- 
|berg, from the crimson rest upon which she 
leaned at the head of the well-padded slip, 
| silently approved of her sister’s gentle demon- 
| stration of politeness. 

} Perhaps Mary felt paid at that moment for 
certain pangs of conscience she had suffered, on 
account of a number of expensive fineries in 
,which her ambition had led her to indulge 
‘against the promptings of her better judgment; 
but however that may have been, whenever her 
downward glance fell upon the velvet cloak, her 
truant imagination took her far away from the 
grand chureh and the grand pew in which she 
sat, to a little town some twenty miles from the 
city, where she had formerly been a school-girl, 
and had boarded with the Templetons while 
attending the academy. 

She could not keep from wondering what 
Fred would think of her, and whether he had 
told his wife, and what she must think, and if 
they were in need of the money she had bor- 
rowed,—as perhaps they were, for she herself 
had known how much good a little money can 
do when means are limited, and how the want 
of it may pinch sometimes, 

Her month’s salary was paid promptly when 
the quarter came round, and as promptly she 
proceeded to discharge her debt to Templeton, 

Sne had intended to pay him in person, and at 
the same time apologize for her selfishness in 
accepting his loan. But she had been invited 
away that day to dine, and had not time to call 
at the store. So she enclosed the sum in an en- 
velope, with this hurried note: 


“FRIEND FRED,—I am under great obligations to 
you. Enclosed, please find the amount I owe for 
the velvet purchased on the 10th. I hope to be able 
to see both you and your wife ere long. 

“Mary E. S.” 

When the note reached the store Fred was 
absent, and the cash-boy who received it laid it 
| upon the book-keeper’s desk with the address 
| downward, 
| It was unsealed, for a friend of Mary’s had 
been the messenger. Innocently enough the 
book-keeper took it up and without looking at the 
address, opened it and removed the contents. 
Fifteen dollars and a half anda note, The latter 
being only a line or two, he read it throngh al- 
most at a glance, then taking up the envelope, 
“Oh, it’s Templeton’s!”’ he said to himself; 
adding, “Of course one of his customers has 
paid a bill she owed the firm. But the note was 
addressed to him, so it must, of course, be handed 
to him when he comes in.” 

Accordingly, when Fred entered the store, Mr. 

Rush passed him the envelope with the single 








explanatory remark, “Mr. Templeton, this note 
was brought to the desk about half an hour 
ago.” 

Fred took it behind the counter, placed the 
fifteen dollars and a half in his pocket-book, and 
having read Mary’s message, tore it up and 


dropped it into the waste-basket. 


“T will order my beaver overcoat to-night,’’ he 


| said. 


The overcoat brings me back a little in my 
story. It was early December when Mary Alli- 
son bought the velvet. Cold weather had set in. 
The frosts were keen, and there had already 
been two or three snow-storms, succeeded by 
days when, though the sun shone brightly, the 


| air was sharp and stinging. 


But still Fred Templeton came to the city and 
returned to his country home at night with the 
thin waterproof overcoat he had worn. spring 
and fall for three or four seasons. 

He would not have minded its shabbiness so 
much,—although he could appreciate new cloth- 
ing as well as most other young men,—but it 
did not keep him warm, and he had not enough 
money to buy him a new one, 

All told he possessed but seventeen dollars, 
and he needed at least three more to complete 
his purchase, 

There came a week of mild days, true Indian 
summer weather, and it was on one of these de- 
lightful mornings that Mary Allison stepped into 
Jacobs & Kiel’s, and unfortunate Fred left with 
the Messrs. Siedenhoff the price of his contem- 
plated outer garment. 

Good-nature itself sometimes repents being too 
good-natured, and before night Fred began to 
wish that he had not been so ready to accommo- 
date Miss Vanity. He took a severe cold, which 
confined him to his house for several days with 
threatened diphtheria, but he said nothing to his 
anxious wife about the money he had loaned. 

When he was able to go back to the city, he 
borrowed a cardigan jacket of his father, and 
patiently awaited Mrs. Schaffenberg’s discharge 
of her obligation, 

Good fortune beeame his ally in this matter of 
dollars and cents in an 
quarter, 


entirely unexpected 
A former clerk of Jacob & Kiel’s, to 
whom some three years previously he had lent 
five dollars, scarcely hoping ever to see them 
again, repaid the amount with interest, inclosing 
seven dollars to Fred’s address. 

Next came his month’s wages, and then Mrs. 
Schaffenberg’s envelope. The 
bought,—a_ very 


garment was 
substantial one, thick and 
warm, though not particularly handsome or 
well-fitting. 

On the day following its purchase Fred re 
ceived a summons to the desk, and upon answer- 
ing it, was shown into the private counting-room 
of his employers. 

Greatly to his surprise he found that he had 
been called to a conference, for there sat both 
Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Kiel; near them the book- 
keeper, Mr. Rush. 

Mr. Kiel opened the council by saying, ‘‘Mr. 
Templeton, there is a@ little matter which Mr. 
Rush and myself have been considering fora 
week or so in which you are somewhat inter- 
ested.” 

Fred opened his eyes. What could it be? 
Perhaps they were going to raise his salary. 
Possibly they had a better position in the store 
to offer him, assistant book-keeper, quite likely, 
else why should Mr. Rush have anything to do 
with it? Imagine his utter surprise and con- 
sternation when Mr. Kiel continued ,- 

“Not a great while since you sold a piece of 
velvet,—cloaking velvet. The lady who bought 
it went up stairs with you into the wholesale 
department. Mr. Rush has never yet received 


the check for the goods you sold that day to the 
lady in question.” 

He fixed his keen gray eyes searchingly upon 
Fred. 

“What, sir? I don’t understand you!” ex- 
claimed the latter, confused and indignant. 


{XS 





Mr. Kiel repeated his statement. 

“if Mr. Rush means to say that I ever sold a 
dollar's worth of goods without returning to him 
the cheek for the full amount, he lies!’ burst 
out Fred, hotly and indiscreetly. 

Mr. Jacobs put out his hand. 

“Softly, softly, Templeton! 
the lie to anybody. 


It is easy to give 
Suppose you confine your- 

for the present, however, to vindicating 
yourself in the eyes of your employers from the 
very reasonable suspicions they entertain of 
your honesty,” 

‘With all due respect to you, sir, I may say 
that in the eyes of the law a man is innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty,” returned Fred. 
“It is not for me to prove my innocence, but for 
you to prove my guilt.” 

“We prove your guilt in this way,’’ said Mr. 
Kiel. “Mr, Rush has the date of the sale of the 
velvet. The eash-boy to whom the lady gave 
her card, and who called you to wait upon her, 
remembers the circumstance and the lady dis- 
tinetly, though he has forgotten her name. I 
know that a piece of velvet was sold at that 
time; and Mr, Rush knows not only that the 
velvet was sold, but that you never have made 
any return of the amount to the desk, or entered 
any memorandum of the sale,’’ 

“LT will swear to it,’ said Mr. Rash. 

“To what?” asked Fred, defiantly, with blaz- 
ing eyes. “Will you swear to the sale of the 
Then tell me how much I sold.” 

“One yard and a little over a quarter, at twelve 
dollars a yard,’ said Mr. Kiel. 


the piece well,” 


velvet? 


“Tl remember 


“T beg your pardon, sir, 
he would swear to it, 


I asked Mr. Rush if 
Will you?” he demanded, 
addressing that gentleman, 

“T will swear that you sold to a lady fifteen 
dollars and fifty cents’ worth of velvet for which 
you never rendered any account to me.” 

“Of the velvet goods belonging to the firm of 
Jacobs & Kiel?”’ 

“Yes,” the other replied, hesitatingly. 

“It is false!’ reiterated Fred. ‘*Now produce 
the lady [ sold them to, and the witnesses to the 
transaction.” 

“Unfortunately for us, Mr. Templeton,” said 
Mr. Kiel, ‘‘you know the lady and we do not, 
IL recollect well the piece of velvet, however, as I 
told you, for LT took it up stairs myself to show 
to a customer, and left it in the velvet drawer 
folded in with another piece of inferior quality. 
It measured one yard and a quarter, with an 
inch or so over. The piece is not now in the 
drawer, 2nd cannot be found.” 

“Would you know it, sir, if you should see it 
again?” 





“Unmistakably.”” 

“By what marks?” 

“Exeuse me if I do not describe it, and accept 
my assurance that [should not fail to recognize 
it again were | to put my eyes upon it.” 

“Very well, sir. Very fortunately for me that 
piece has not been sold. You will find it down 
stairs in the stock where it belongs, in the third 
paper on the second shelf, first compartment of 
shelves from the silk corner.’’ 

Mr. Kiel’s face underwent a sudden change, 

“[ hope you are right, Mr. Templeton,” he 
said, rising immediately, and striding out into 
the store. 

He returned with the velvet. 

“l owe it to you to say it is the very piece,” 
he remarked. He looked inquiringly at Mr. 
Rush 

“Then you will not swear that it is sold, I 
suppose,” said Fred, with an angry sneer. 

“It must have been another piece,” explained 
Mr. Rush. “A lady paid you for fifteen dollars 
and fifty cents’ worth of velvet bought on the 
day mentioned, and you did not give me the 
cheek for it, but put the money into your own 
pocket.” 

“Yes. Beeause T had a right to do so,’’ said 
Fred, proudly, “It was my money, sir, and 
that was why [ did it.’ 

“How was it your money? 


7 


asked Mr. Jacobs. 
Beeause the velvet did not belong to you,” 
turning towards the senior member of the firm. 
“it was bought at Siedenhof's, I bought it fora 
friend of mine—Miss Mary Allison. She paid 
forty dollars for four yards and a half, at twelve 
dollars and a third per yard, and I made up the 
fifteen dollars and a half due out of my own 
funds, 

“LT had been saving the money for an over- 
coat, which [have only just been able to buy. 
[suffered with the cold, and lost a week’s wages 
in sickness in order to accommodate her, but I 
didn’t suppose,’ choking, ‘‘that an act of kind- 
ness like that would be the means of bringing 
down upon me the suspicions of the firm, in 
spite of the testimony of six years of fidelity 
that had gone before it.”” 

“Yon say that your friend’s name was Alli- 








son,” observed Mr. Rush, ‘Pray, Mr. Temiple- 
ton, how is it that, when she returns to you 
your loan, she signs herself Mary E. 5.?” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you opened her 
note to me?” 

“IT beg your pardon forthe act. The envelope 
was unsealed, as you remember. The cash-boy 
who brought it laid it down upon my desk with- 
out comment, the address being underneath, I 
opened it in good faith, supposing it to be part 
of my business to do so. Before I was aware of 
it, [ had read the note, and knew of tlie sale of 
the velvet. It was signed Mary E. S.”’ 

“Very true,—Mary Elizabeth Schaffenberg. 
Before she was married, she was Mary Elizabeth 
Allison. The velvet was fora wedding cloak. 
You read her note to me, Mr. Rush. You will 
perhaps remember that she said she hoped to 
see both me and my wife in a few days. She is 
coming to the store this morning.’’ He looked 
at his watch. “It is time now,” he remarked. 
“If she is waiting at my counter, niay I trouble 
you to ask her to step in here?” 

Mr. Rush looked hard at the young clerk. 

“Templeton,”’ he said, “if I have wronged 
you, I shall never forgive myself for it. Mr. 
Kiel knows with how much hesitancy I broached 
this subject to him, for 1 had always hitherto 
believed thoroughly in your integrity. Be just, 
and remember how strongly the circumstances 
were against you.”’ 

Fred made no reply. The white heat of his 
angry excitement being over, he was beginning 
to feel the wound he had received. Its hurt was 
2. deep one, and never since a boy had he labored 
so hard to control his feelings as he was striving 
to do at that moment. 

“Be seated, Mr. Templeton,”’ said Mr. Jacobs, 
drawing forward a chair. 

“I thank you—no, sir. 
cated,’’ returned Fred. 
friend Mrs. Schaffenberg. Iam certain she is 
in the store. She was always prompt to keep 
her appointments.”” 

A lady, elegantly attired in a rich wine-col- 
ored silk, with velvet cloak and bonnet, the 
latter trimmed with a bird-of-paradise plume, at 
this juncture presented herself in the doorway 
of the counting-room., 

Fred stepped forward and grasped her hand; 
then introduced her to the gentlemen of the 
firm, and they in their turn to Mr, Rush. 

“Excuse me if I leave you for a few moments, 
Mrs. Schaffenberg,”’ said Fred. ‘‘Mr. Jacobs 
wishes to consult you, I believe, with regard to 
a little matter in which’’— 

“Never mind, Mr. Templeton,’’ interrupted 
his employer. Then, turning to the lady, ‘Take 
my seat, madam,” he urged, with the utmost 
politeness; and, as delicately as possible, asked 
her to tell him the story of the velvet, that she 
might, if it lay in her power, exonerate her 
friend from any suspicion of double-dealing and 
dishonesty, as connected with his duties to the 
firm. 

Fred had done her a service. It was her turn, 
now. And a braver champion never injured 
man had than Mary Schaffenberg. She related 
every little circumstance connected with her 
visit to Jacobs & Kiel’s on the day in question, 
and the subsequent call at Siedenhof’s, and 
blushed as she faithfully repeated the conversa- 
tion they had held when the velvet was at length 
purchased, Taking her purse from her pocket, 
‘Here is the bill of the goods,’’ she added, hand- 
ing it to Mr. Kiel, ‘‘and the cloak is on my 
shoulders.” Then, rising, “I bid you good- 
day.” 

“One moment, if you please, madam,” said 
Mr. Jacobs. “I feel that we have injured Mr. 
Templeton. Without intending to do him an 
injustice, our doubt of his integrity has proba- 
bly wounded him beyond our present power to 
heal. What can we do for him, Mrs. Schaffen- 
berg?” 

A happy thought struck the impulsive little 
woman. ‘Apologize to him, and promise to 
take him into the firm next July. That's what 
I would do, Mr. Jacobs, if I were in your place.” 

He smiled. 

“I would decide it before night,’’ she ven- 
tured. “Otherwise, I fear, from what | know 
of Mr. Templeton, that you will lose your sales- 
man.” 

She went home and took off the velvet cloak. 
It was hateful to her now. ‘To think it was 
not only the price of his health and comfort,” 
she said, the quick tears springing to her eyes, 
‘but of his very reputation. I sold my friend 
in order to gratify my vanity. I will never wear 
that cloak again.’’ And she kept her word. 

Acting upon Mrs. Schaffenberg’s hint, Mr. Kiel 
made a call at Mr. Templeton’s counter just be- 
fore the hour for closing the store, and again 
Fred was summoned to a conference. 


Not till I am vindi- 
“f will wait for my 





He had made up his mind that it shonld be 
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his last day in the old place, but the interview 
which followed his recall to the counting-room 
proved so satisfactory that he reconsidered his 
decision; and, thanks to the velvet cloak, is at 
the present time the junior partner of the firm 
of Jacobs, Kiel & Co. 
Se 
RUMOR’S GROWTH. 
a Gossip One to Gossip Two, 
While shopping in the town: 
“Old Mrs. Pry to me remarked, 
Smith bought his goods from Brown.” 
Says Gossip Two to Gossip Three, 
- When rie! fa hera gown: 
I’ve heard it said to-day, my dear, 
Smith got his goods of Brown.” 
Says Gossip Three to Gossip Four, 
With something of a frown: 
“T’ve heard strange news—what do you think? 
Smith took his goods from Brown.” 
Then Gossip Four to Gossip Five, 
Who blazed it round the town: 
“I’ve heard to-day such shocking news! 
Smith stole his goods from Brown.” 
———_ +o 
For the Companion. 
THREE CURIOSITIES, 

A childless but motherly woman—Mrs. Kim- 
mel—took three girls when they were quite small, 
to rear and provide for, They were about the 
same age, there being but three months between 
the oldest and the youngest. By Mr. Kimmel 
they were nicknamed May, June and Janny, 
from their birth-months, while their real names 
were sober affairs enough,—Mary, Susan and 
Priscilla. 

Mary was fair,—a very Saxon in complexion. 
Susan, who was June, had that rare combina- 
tion of blonde hair—very fair it was—and dark 
brown eyes. Priscilla, otherwise Janny, always 
made me think of a pint cup of blackberries, 
she was so little, and her hair and eyes were so 
black, and sparkling. That word, sparkling, 
leads me to amend my statement; to say that 
she looked more like a pair of sparkle-berries. 

Did you ever see sparkle-berries? They grow 
in the Southern States, and are sometimes called 
winter huckleberries, because they are found in 
the late autumn and early winter, sparkling like 
black beads among glossy green leaves. They 
are very palatable, though more granular and 
less juicy than the huckleberry proper. 

This couple, Mr. and Mrs, Kimmel, had very 
good methods witn their adopted girls. Mrs. 
Kimmel was thoughtful and discriminating, 
leading with a gentle firmness, 

Mr. Kimmel was so good-natured, so large- 
hearted and young-hearted, and so sympathetic, 
that it was impossible for him to go very far 
wrong with the girls. After the manner of 
Mr. Meagles with poor, passionate Tattycoram 
(you’ve read “Little Dorrit,” I hope), Mr. Kim- 
mel would warn the three, when he saw angry 
passions beginning to rise, to make their counts. 
Five and twenty was Maggie’s count; five and 
thirty was Susan’s; five and forty was poor, 
hasty Priscilla’s. 

The imputation in having this largest count 
assigned to her, Priscilla might have resented, 
but for the consciousness of its justice, and that, 
in spite of her passionate nature, Mr. Kimmel 
loved her as warmly as he did Susan and Mary. 

When the girls were approaching fifteen, Mrs. 
Kimmel bought some very handsome napkins; 
too handsome for machine-stitching, she thought, 
and resolved that they should be finished with 
old-fashioned hand-sewing. So she divided them 
among the three girls. Each was to hem four, 
and the one who did the best work was to have 
a gold thimble; the matter to be decided by a 
committee of dressmakers, 

The committee reported that the work was so 
nearly equal in merit that it was impossible to 
decide between the three competitors. Upon 
this, Priscilla, who was the youngest, began to 
protest with such vehemence that Mr. Kimmel 
called out, with a smile on his broad face,— 

“Steady, Janny! Count five and forty!” 

“‘Well,”’ persisted the sparkle-berry, “I do 
think it’s a very insipid decision. I could stand 
it to have either of the other girls get the thim- 
ble, but I can’t stand it if nobody gets it.’’ 

“IT always thought I would rather have had 
the mirror,’’ Mary said. ‘Think how fine it 
would be, when I wanted to know what Queen 
Victoria was doing, just to look in my mirror 
and see! I could see any play that was on the 
stage without leaving my room; could see all the 
great people, and witness all the interesting 
events, — the marriages, funerals and battles. 
In summer, I'd have looks at Saratoga and New- 
port, and at London and New York in winter. 
I'd find out more secrets than anybody in the 
world. I'd run a newspaper, and—and—I’d 
make more money than anybody.” 

“But what a sneaking, mean life you would 
lead!”’ said Priscilla, stoutly, ‘‘prying into peo- 
ple’s concerns,—acting the spy! You'd find out 
so much that is mean and contemptible about 
people, that you’d come to despise everybody.” 











‘*Perhaps I’d find out good things, that would 
make me love and admire people,” said Mary. 

“That's true,” Priscilla admitted, with some 
abatement of her confident manner; ‘‘but, any- 
how, [‘d rather have Houslain’s tapestry, that, 
in a second, would take me anywhere I wished. 
I'd be able to see people and things, not ina 
glass, darkly, but face to face, and without ob- 
truding or getting at things I was not welcome 
to. I'd go everywhere, to the North Pole and 
to the heart of Africa; to the summit of the 
highest mountain and into the deepest valley, 
I could set up a newspaper in competition with 
yours.” 

“Well,”’ said Susan, “I’d rather have Ahmed’s 
apple, that would cure all diseases. Think of the 
good I could do by healing the sick!”’ 

“Not more good than I could do by giving 
people pleasure trips, excursions and change of 
scene,” said Priscilla. ‘I d keep people in such 
good health that they would not need your heal- 
ing apple. Why, in one day, [ could whisk all 
the poor children out of New York to the Na- 
tional Park, give them a good time, and get 
them all home to supper; while it would take 
you ever so long to give a few dozen people 
sniffs at your apple.” 

‘See here, girls,’’ said Mr. Kimmel, who had 
been listening to the talk with a pleased smile 
on his face, thinking that his adopted children 
were as smart as everybody’s own children al- 
ways are. ‘“I’llopen a contest to you. I'll give 
twenty-five dollars to that one of you who will 
produce in three months the greatest literary 
curiosity. Come, now, what do you think of 
that?” 

“T think it’s capital,’’ said Sparkle-berry, who 
never objected to being heard; ‘‘for,’’ she pro- 
ceeded to remind herself, ‘‘no matter who should 
get it, she’d share it with the other two.” 

The other girls supported Priscilla’s opinion, 
and Mary immediately began studying ‘*Curios- 
ities of English Literature.” 

At the end of the appointed time, the girls re- 
ported. Mary submitted the following lines, 
which may be read in two ways. One is evi- 
dent; the other is to read across, running the 
lines together, 


“T always did intend To take to me a wife; 
Single my life tospend Would grieve my very life. 
It much delighteth me To think upon a bride, 

To live from woman free I can’t be satisfied. 

The female to my mind, The joy I can’t express, 

I ne’er expect to find So great in singleness. 

A bachelor to live, I never could agree. 

My mind [I freely give, A married man to be.” 


Susan’s, which follows, is somewhat similar. 
It has two readings, one as here written; the 
other consists in coupling the first and third, and 
the second and fourth lines, 


“The man must lead a happy life, 
Who is directed by a wife; 

Who’s free from matrimonial chains, 
Is sure to suffer for his pains, 


“Adam could find no real peace 
Until he saw a woman’s face; 
When Eve was given for a mate, 
Adam was in a happy state. 


“Tis in the female heart appear 
Unwavering faith and love sincere; 
Hypocrisy, deceit and pride 

In woman’s nature ne’er reside. 


“What tongue is able to unfold 

The female virtues we behold? 

The falsehoods that in woman dwell 
Are almost imperceptible. 


“Hanged be the foolish man, I say, 
Who will not yield to woman’s sway! 
Who changes from his singleness, 

Is sure of perfect blessedness.”’ 


The last to be given is Priscilla’s. You will 
pereeive that the initial capitals spell, ‘“My boast 
is in the glorious Cross of Christ,” and that the 
words in italics, when read from top to bottom, 
and from bottom to top, form the Lord’s Prayer 
complete. 


“Make known the Gospel truths, our Father, King, 
Yield us thy grace, dear Father, from above; 
Bless us with hearts which feelingly can sing, 
‘Our life thou art, for ever, God of Love!’ 
Assuage our grief in love for Christ, we pray, _ 
Since the bright Prince of Heaven and Glory died, 
Took all our sins and hallowed the display, 
In bowing to be scorned and crucified. 
Stupendous God! Thy grace and power make know! 
In Jesus’ Name let all the world rejoice ; 
New labors in thy heavenly kingdom own : 
That blessed kingdom for thy saints the choice. 
How vile to come to thee, is all our cry, 
Enemies to thy self, and all that’s thine, 
Graceless our will, we live for vanity, 
Loathing thy very being, evil in design. 
O God! thy will be done from earth to heaven, 
Reclining on the Gospel let us live, 
In earth from sin delivered and forgiven. 
Oh, as thyself but teach us to forgive! 
Union Divine! may it temptation bar, 
Sad is the fall into the depths of woe,— 
Carnal in mind, we’ve not a guiding star. 
Repelling Heaven, in us no hope can flow. 
Oh, give us grace, and lead us on thy way; 
Shine on us with thy love, and give us peace; 
Self and this sin that rise against us slay; 
Oh, grant each day our trespasses may cease! 
Forgive our evil deeds that oft we do, 
Convince tis daily of them to our shame; 
Help us with heavenly bread, forgive us, too, 
Recurrent lusts, and we'll adore thy Name. 
In thy forgiveness, we as saints can die, 
Since for us and our oe pear so high, 
Thy Son, our Saviour, bled on Calvary.” 
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Don’t you think that this is ingenious, and 
that it ought to have won for Priscilla the prize, 
as it did? S. K. Ercuy. 

me 
For the Companion. 


GRIZZLY BEAR HUNTING AT FORT 
WALLA-WALLA. 


In the spring of the year 1858 I was stationed at 
Fort Walla-Walla, having graduated at West Point 
and received my lieutenant’s commission in the 
army the previous summer. 

Those were dull years for militarymen. Garrison 
duty at some distant post in the West was about all 
we could look forward to. My life out there as a 
soldier was too tame and dull to bear recounting, 
—some bear-hunting adventures being by far the 
most exciting incidents of my two years in Oregon, 

There was a queer old fellow living about two 
miles from the post, who owned a sort of ranch, 
where he kept a mule or two and a fewcows. He 
used to supply us with milk and butter,—such as it 
was,—his wife being a half-breedsquaw. His name 
was Small. Sometimes he told us that he had 
moved there from New Hampshire, sometimes from 
“Varmount,” then again from “York State,” till 
we came to doubt whether he knew himself where 
he had come from. 

Ordinarily he made his appearance jogging into 
the stockade on an old mule at eight or nine in the 
morning; but we could no more rely on him as a 
milkman than as a biographer, and any request to 
be more regular would frequently result in his not 
coming at all. We tried the experiment of giving 
him but half-price after nine o’clock, and when he 
had failed to appear on the morning before; but it 
had no more effect on him than physic on an alli- 

gator. He had a standing excuse for all failures to 
come on time, which was that “thet thar b’ar’’ was 
morally certain to obstruct him two or three times 
every week. 

We all believed that this was a mere excuse, and 
a very flimsy one, till Small came running into the 
inclosure bareheaded one morning, followed by his 
mule, which was squealing as if greatly frightened. 
It was little wonder the beast squealed, for there 
was aragged patch of flesh and hide torn off its 
flank as large as a pudding-platter. 

After that we began to think there was some truth 
in the “b’ar’’ story, and being stationed there under 
government pay to protect citizens,—even such as 
old Small and his squaw,—we concluded that it be- 
came our duty to look after the bear, particularly if 
it would result in fetching the milk-can a little 
more promptly. 

So Major Lapham and I loaded our carbines and 
went out nearly every day for a week or more, to 
hunt the bear and escort Small into the fort in case 
of attack. 

Small’s route to the fort wound among rocks, 
bush-clumps and crags, along the bed of a hollow, 
fora mile or more. Above and on the left wasa 
mountain-side, covered with a heavy growth of 
walnut, with pine higher up. But the only game 
we could get sight of was hedge-hogs, of which 
there were plenty. 

On all of these excursions, made sometimes to- 
gether, sometimes singly, neither Lapham nor I saw 
so much as a track or a sign of Small's bear till one 
day about the middle of September. 

That day [ had gone out alone into the woods, on 
the mountain-side to the west of the fort, and had 
proceeded two miles, perhaps, when I espied some 
of the finest black cherries that I ever saw growing 
on a tree, beside one of the many huge boulders 
which lay along the slope. 

The sight of those cherries brought back a vision 
of the old cherry tree at home. Laying down my 
carbine, I climbed the tree till my weight bent it to 
the ground; then getting astride it, I began to pull 
and eat the cherries with a relish. 

But I had hardly begun my feast when I was 
rather unpleasantly reminded that possibly I was 
making too free by an ugly growl, following which 
appeared a monstrous grizzly coming round the 
Tock, 

Unpleasant Attention. 

The “stranger” made for me with bristling mane 
and open mouth, and I just slid off that tree and 
darted round to the lower side of the rock. 

I had to leave my gun, for the pause of a second 
would have given the creature full possession of its 
proprietor. Had I ran down through the woods, he 
wonld almost certainly have caught me. Scrab- 
bling round that rock I had the advantage of the 
old chap. Being so much smaller and lighter than 
he, he couldn’t double the corners so fast as I could. 
[rather think that that was all that saved me. 

[should say we “circled” that rock eight or ten 
times. At any rate, I egan to get badly out of 
breath; but ’twas run or die! 

On the upper side the boulder was not so high,— 
not more than six or seven feet,—but rather steep. 

As Lran, it occurred to me to get on the rock. I 
jumped for it, but came awfully near falling back- 
ward, By a great effort I drew myself up. 

Round came the bear, and catching sight of me, 
he laid back his ears and gave a succession of gruff 
barks, ending ina tremendous roar. Then he reared 
on his long hind legs, and thrust his great paws up 
alinost to my feet; for the space on which I stood 
was not much larger than a good-sized mess-table. 

T had not the least thing in the shape of a weapon, 
bat, Inckily for me, the beast failed to draw its 
enormons body up. Its claws scratched and slipped 
on the rock like iron grapnels. 

Sliding hackward with a batfled growl, it retired a 





few steps, and then made another savage rush to 
clamber up. 

Fearing it would actually get up this time, I didn’t 
wait the onset, but dropped off the rock on the 
lower side and ran for another of the large boul- 
ders, eleven or twelve rods distant, which I had 
observed as I came up the slope. 

I was probably not over ten seconds clearing this 
distance. But I was none too quick, for the bear, 
hearing me drop off, ran round the rock and came 
after me in hot haste. 

This second rock was higher than the first, but 
fortunately there was a seam or crack running down 
the side, into which I caught my fingers and climbed 
up. 

The grizzly came tearing down through the brush 
and reared against the rock, so that its great griz- 
zled head and huge gray eyes were within four or 
five feet of me, where he eyed me in a way that was 
anything but affectionate. But with all his efforts 
he could not get at me. 

It was a fine, still morning, and I fancied I might 
make myself heard at the fort, and thus draw out 
the major to my rescue. Should I fail in this, I de- 
termined to draw the bear round to the lower side 
of the rock, then drop off itand run for the other 
rock again, snatching up my carbine asIran. Once 
on the rock with the gun in my hands, I thought I 
could manage the fellow. 

So I began to halloo in good earnest, calling for 
help as many as fifteen or twenty times as loud as I 
could, the bear regarding me surlily, and answering 
now and then with a growl, as if he would help me 
if I would only let him. 

A private outside the stockade heard me first. 
Before many moments I heard a gun, and knew I 
had then only to wait. 

In about twenty minutes I heard the major’s hail 
in the distance, for I had kept shouting at intervals 
to guide him. He had Sergeant Emmons and three 
privates with him. 

On my telling them how I was besieged, there was 
a general cocking of carbines. The grizzly heard 
them and uttered a roar of defiance; but when they 
began firing, he turned and retreated with long 
leaps up the mountain. 

We followed the old fellow for at least six miles, 
but did not get sight of him again. 

That was my first grizzly,—the first, in fact, that I 
had ever seen. I was rallied a good deal on my ad- 
venture, particularly on being cut off from my car- 
bine and “treed” on a rock. 

Small was not molested after that; but there were 
worse enemies than grizzlies prowling in that re- 
gion. Early in October of that year a party of 
Modocs broke up the old man’s ranch, and scalped 
him and his squaw,. 


Brute Courage. 

After this we went milkless till the next spring, 
when a pioneer named Skillings offered to make the 
cleared land about the post a pasture for his stock 
in consideration of our patronage and protection. 
A permit was given him, and Skillings drove up his 
herd of over twenty cows and almost as many calves, 
and fairly turned the fort into a cattle-ranch; but 
we got milk and butter without stint then. 

In rainy weather Skillings passed his nights in 
the fort, but when the weather was fine he camped 
outside. He had what ranchmen call a “tepestra,” 
—a platform elevated on stout posts ten or eleven 
feet high, to be out of the way of timber-wolves and 
bears. On this he spent his pleasant nights among 
his herd. His “tepestra” was on the rising ground 
about half a mile from the fort, and in sight from 
the.sentry’s platform. 

One morning we heard Skillings shouting, “Help! 
help!’ The guard was laughing as if he would 
burst. Isprang on the platform and saw the ranch- 
man standing on his “tepestra,” shouting and bran- 
dishing his rifle, while underneath a big grizzly was 
reaching up for him. 

The major summoned three of the men, and we 
set off as fast as we could run, for we expected the 
bear would pull down the “tepestra” and make 
short work of the poor man. 

There was a strip of bushes on the east side of the 
“tepestra.”” We ran up in cover of these bushes till 
we were opposite; but the grizziy had heard us and 
faced about, growling as if disposed to fight. 

Lapham fired, and at that the others began to fire, 
for we were all within a hundred and fifty yards. 
The moment the bear felt the prick of our bullets, 
he made a rush into the bushes where we were con- 
cealed. Then there was a scattering! Lapham 
himself ran. 

As for myself, I had taken the precaution to get 
near a low-branching hickory. Instead of running 
I climbed into the tree, and getting a perch among 
the branches, began to shoot at the bear as it was 
rushing around in the bushes. I put three balls 
into the creature as fast as I conld load and fire 

Meanwhile, Skillings had seized the chance to 
jump down from the “tepestra,” and then as hastily 
to clamber back. “Now I’m ready for him!’ he 
shouted. 

The way of it was, the hear had come out of the 
woods in full chase after a cow and her calf. Skil- 
lings had run to beat it off, and had fired a bullet 
into the creature, when it had instantly turned upon 
him. He was forced to run for his “tepestra,” and 
in hurriedly climbing, he had dropped both his cap- 
box and powder-flask. 

We now both fired at the animal as fast as we 
conld load. At every shot he would wheel and rush 
firat at the “tepestra,” then towards the tree in 
which I was perched. Indeed, the brute seemed to 
possess the most undaunted courage. At length, 
catching sight of two of the men in the cleared land 





below, it started down the slope after them. Both 
ran for the fort, 

Lieut. Bigler and several privates were coming up 
the hill. The animal soon found himself in a hot 
place, the shots cracking on all sides; but it kept 
on down the slope and made for the river. 

Skillings and I joined in the chase. Before the 
bear had got half across the river he was a mark for 
a dozen rifles. All of us shooting together, we man- 
aged to dispatch him, or at least wound him so se- 
verely that he could not drag himself out of the 
water and up the opposite bank. But it had taken 
between thirty and forty bullets to do it. 

He proved to be enormously heavy, and had such 
teeth and claws as I had not believed could be found 
in any living creature, 

These grizzlies are not very numerous, but they 
are great travellers, moving about over a wide re- 
gion of country. 


Caught in a Pitfall. 

Skillings was not troubled after this adventure 
for a number of months; but one rainy night in 
October a bear came down to his cattle-shed and 
killed a cow. 

The whole fort was roused by the frightful bel- 
lowings of the cattle, the shed being only a few rods 
outside the stockade. 

Skillings and a number of the soldiers sallied out 
with lanterns, torches and guns. The bear retreated, 
though uttering at a distance some of the most in- 
describably hideous roars at being thus disturbed at 
his bloody feast. 

The next morning they tracked the animal up 
through the cleared space, and found that the trail 
led into a ravine, or pass, between the mountains, 
about five miles from the fort. The creature had 
probably retired through this ravine. Should he 
return, it would probably be by this route. 

Skillings, who was an experienced hunter, deter- 
mined to set a “pitfall,” as he termed it, in the 
ravine, the bed of which was very rough, with many 
large rocks scattered along it. 

Selecting a place where the bear must needs pass 
between two of these rocks, Skillings built a scaf- 
folding of strong poles, sloping gently from the far- 
ther end up to a level with the tops of the rocks. 
The platform thus overhung on the lower side, and 
was six or seven feet above the ground. The outer 
or lower edge of the platform was laid so that it 
would tip down, even under the weight of a man. 

Beneath this inclined platform Skillings set a 
dozen or more stakes, about four feet in length, 
driven firmly into the ground, and the upper ends 
sharpened to an acute point with an axe. The plat- 
form was covered with earth, dry leaves and peb- 
bles. Two quarters ef the slaughtered cow were 
brought up on a mule and hung for bait to the limb 
of a tree, just out of reach from the lower edge of 
the scaffolding. 

Skillings was nearly all day rigging this beneficent 
contrivance, but we doubted whether the bear would 
ever venture on his platform. 

The major and I set off with him next morning to 
visit his pitfall, and before we had got within three 
miles of the ravine, we heard growls and roars which 
showed plainly enough that something was caught, 

As may be guessed, we appeared with great cir- 
cumspection, climbing up the side of the gorge and 
working along above the trap. But there was no 
great need of caution, The bear had fallen down 
upon the sharp stakes and impaled himself on three 
of them, one of which had stuck into its body nearly 
two feet. 

It was a sickening and cruel spectacle. The ani- 
mal was threshing about and pouring forth roarings 
of pain and fury which were absolutely terrific. 

When we fired at it from the bushes above, the 
great brute wrenched himself off the stakes, tearing 
up the one that had pierced him through, and 
crawled to a considerable distance down the gorge. 

It took fully a dozen balls to finally dispatch him. 
The ground all about where it had fallen on the 
stakes bore the marks of a fearful struggle. 

The middle claw of this bear’s fore-foot, which I 
cut out, was as long and very nearly as thick as a 
man’s fore-finger. Lapham thought the weight of 
the grizzly would have exceeded twelve hundred 
pounds, 

a: ae 
For the Companion. 
A PRIEST’S DECEPTIONS. 
By Mrs, A. H. Leonowens, 

The city of Benares, India, has a famous Hindoo 
temple, which I visited wnile in this centre of 
Brahmanic superstition, asceticism and depravity. 
It was situated in a wide open space,—a small build- 
ing of black marble, supported by delicate pillars, 
and finished off with a spire of pure gold, This, as 
Govind, our companion, informed us, was the cen- 
tre, the focus, from which’ radiated the peculiar 
sanctities of the city of Benares, 

Here service is performed without ceasing from 
one end of the year to the other, by relays of priests, 
dancing-girls, musicians, and all kinds of jugglers. 
I wish I could do anything like justice to the scenes 
which I witnessed there. 

In the centre of the temple was a long black 
stone, the emblem of the Hindoo god Shiva. All 
round this stone, standing in a circle and facing it, 
were twelve white-robed Brahman priests, with long 
sacred threads, which they drew round and round 
over their hands, while they chanted their morning 
service, 

Outside of this circle of priests were hosts of 
white-robed pilgrims, devotees, nude ascetics, de- 
formed beggars, male and female, young and old; 
dancing-girls poised around, amid dreamy cows, 





fat bulls, chattering parrots, screaming cockatoos, 
and groups of jugglers at their tricks. 

All these were massed together in strange confu- 
sion, but creating at the same time a picture col- 
ored, fantastic and wild, wilder than any scene in 
the “Arabian Nights’ Tales.” 

There was no preaching to this motley crowd, 
Every one did what he or she had a mind to do, 
The dancing-girls danced, sung or flirted with the 
pilgrims at their leisure, while the latter gave alms 
to the human, brute, and bird mendicants that 
swarmed around. 

The monkeys leaped in and out, and round about, 
playing queer tricks and making ludicrous grimaces 
at the parrots, who, in their turn, screamed, and 
yelled, and flew about the temple over the lazily- 
dreaming cows and bulls. 

Priestly Jugglery. 

A great crowd was assembled together in one cor- 
ner, and, curious to see what was going on there, 
we went towards the spot, and as no one seemed to 
make the least objection to us, we pressed through 
the people, and saw some pretended miracles per- 
formed by an old idiotic Brahman priest. 

This priest, who must have been at least sixty 
years of age, was known by the name of Maha 
Sakhi Gurroo, the all-powerful teacher, He was 
seated under a low canopy of red cloth, on a red 
cushion, and on one side of him were wands, bits of 
shells, human and animal bones, skulls, iron bars, 
nails, ropes, threads, strings, cups, pots and pans, 
and censers for burning charcoal and perfumed 
gums. On the other side were a variety of small 
boxes filled with charms, talisinans, sacred relics, 
and life-restoring powders. 

All round in the full circle were the lame, blind, 
crippled, and the sick and suffering who could afford 
to pay for the attempts at cure which the Brahman 
priest might make, and all cures were thought mi- 
raculous, Outside of this, again, was a dense crowd 
standing on tiptoe to catch a glimpse of the all- 
powerful teacher. 

When this curious creature saw us press through 
the dense mass of human beings and take our places 
in front of him, he raised his bleared idiotic eyes, 
grinned at me, and, holding out his left hand, inti- 
mated to me by dropping the fingers of the right 
hand into the palm of his left hand, that he wanted 
a fee. 

I went forward and dropped in it a couple of 
rupees. The old fellow grinned and bobbed his 
head, and forthwith proceeded with his per- 
formances, Taking a long roll of paper from 
one of his boxes, he placed it on his head, which 
was both bald and uncovered. This done, he shut 
his eyes, folded his hands, and remained still and 
silent. swaying his body to and fro, and occasionally 
calling some individual by name, The person who 
answered to the call was told almost everything 
about himself, his past, present and future, How 
much of it was correct, of course 1 could not tell. 

After the priest had gone on for some little 
time with his fortune-telling, he paused, fixed his 
eyes upon the ceiling of the temple, and seemed, to 
all appearance, to be lost in a state of abstraction. 

The crowd, who had been in perfect sympathy 
with him, seemed to feel very sensibly the influence 
of this mood of the miracle-worker. They also sat 
absorbed and hushed. No one dared to move hand 
or limb. 

A Pretended Miracle. 

For nearly three-quarters of an hour this old im- 
postor sat in this state of abstraction, as if abso- 
lutely translated to some other sphere, but holding 
the spectators as if spellbound or magnetized. 

This long silence became at length so painful that 
Iwas on the point of getting up and leaving the 
temple. Just then Maha Sakhi Gurroo drew a 
long breath, withdrew his eyes from the ceiling, 
fixed them upon the eastern porch of the temple. 
He then uttered some strange words, which Govind 
translated to me, saying he is calling to some woman 
who is in great trouble. 

Standing within the eastern porch of the temple 
was a young Brahman lady, beautifully dressed in 
purple and scarlet, and apparently in a state of wild 
grief and agony. The long scarlet searf which 
ought to have covered her head was drawn back 
and streamed on the floor behind her. Her eyes 
were red and swollen, as if she had been weeping 
bitterly, her hands were clasped, and there she 
stood looking from side to side, as if in quest of 
some one or something. By her side was an old 
woman, bowed and bent, holding what seemed to 
be a dead child in her arms. 

Once more the priest called alond. The woman 
heard his voice, and giving a sudden start forward, 
came towards this portion of the temple, dragging 
the old woman with the dead child by the arm. 

The crowd parted, and in a few minutes the three 
were prostrate before the priest's seat. All eyes 
were upon the boy, lying stiff and motionless on the 
pavement at the feet of that old man. 

Was the child really dead?) Was that high-born- 
looking Brahmanee a cheat and an impostor? Was 
her grief feigned and not real? Wasthat boy her 
son? Was it all a part of a systematic frand? 
These thonghts rushed into my mind. But there 
was no one to answer my questions or remove my 
suspicions. 

“OQ my lord, O my master!” said the sobbing, 
prostrate lady. “My son, my first-born son, my 
well-hbeloved, my darling Kristna, has fallen into 
this cold sleep! It is over two hours since he has 
moved or even breathed. Oh, I am afraid he is 
dead! They told me to bring him to yon. O my 
lord, my lord, save him, save him! Only look upon 
him, and he will be healed!” 
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Here the woman broke down in a passionate 
burst of grief, and rising and taking the boy in 
her arms, clasped him to her breast, and subbed 
piteously, while the old nurse crept close to her 
and kept repeating,— 

“So he is dead, so he is dead, the noble Lord 
of Moklee Bagh, dead, dead, the noble Lord of 
Mokiee Bagh, is dead, dead, died this morn- 
ing. Kristna, aye! Kristna, won’t you speak to 
your old, old Ummah? Poor old Ummah loved 
you, fed you, dandled you on her knees, made 
funny faces for you. O Kristna, Kristna! noble 
Lord of Moklee Bagh! 
wake up, wake up and 
smile! Wake up, pret- 
ty boy, and smile upon 
your poor old nurse 
and your heart-broken 
mother!” 

The mean- 
time, was gazing at the 
child as if uncertain 
whether he could ef- 
fect a cure, and the 
spectators sob- 
bing and moaning in 
sympathy with the 
mother and nurse. 

After asking some Z 
questions of the moth- 
er, which she an- 
swered in broken ut- 


priest, 


were 





The mother sat there speechless, listening in- 
tently, and looking as if she hardly dared to 
believe her own ears. The spectators gave a 
wild yell of rapturous tumult. 

The priest now beckoned to the man to un- 
fasten the cloth that bound him to the child. 
This done, he laid the child on his bare limbs 
and began to undo the bandages. After this, he 
took some liquid out of one of his little boxes, 
and, making the nurse and mother hold the boy, 
poured it down the child’s throat, 

Whatever this stuff was, it must have been | 
something very hot 
and pungent, for the! 
child cried and strug- 
gled, and did not like | 
it at all, Then, put-| 
ting the cloth which | 
had formerly been 
wrapped round the 
child, restored him, 
feeble and pallid, to 
his mother’s arms. 

The mother, bowing | 
with her child in her 
arms,kissed the coarse, 
gnarled, dirty feet of 
the priest, and gave 
utterance to her appa- 
rent gratitude in 
words of touching hu- 
mility and reverence. 


terances, the priest I have given the 
stooped forward and DANCING GIRL. scene asl sawit. The 
took the dead child in trick, or the cure—|} 


his arms, felt the joints of his limbs, put his ear 
to his heart and listened. 

Presently he gave an encouraging shake of 
the head, and turning to one of the spectators, 
asked him to come forward and help him. 
person, whoever he was, crept close to the priest, 
and, bowing before him, held himself in readi- 


ness to do his bidding. Now commenced a per- 


formance which I never saw equalled save once | 


in Egypt. 





With the aid of the stranger, the 
priest unrobed the seemingly lifeless child, then 


This | 


| Whatever it may be—for of course the child was 
| not dead—was most dramatically done, and was | 
accepted by the people with the deepest rever- | 
ence as a miracle. 8. 
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LEONOWENS, 


| SO-CALLED “AMERICANISMS.” 
| Many of the so-called “Americanisms” are of | 
English origin and sanctioned by the best wri- | 


| ters of the Elizabethan period. Scholars famil-| 
|iar with the interior of New England have no- | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





In the meantime, the higher classes of Eng- 
land, affected by foreign influences, modified 
their speech, and ceased to speak the sturdy, 
idiomatic English of Shakespeare and his cotem- 
poraries. ‘The result was “that the English of 
the Elizabethan period was spoken more purely 
in interior New England at the beginning of the 
century than it was in England itself.”’ 

Since that time the tendency has been towards 
a greater uniformity of language between the 
two nations. We have taken from them and 
they from us. So regular is this interchange 
that Maetzner, the eminent German grammarian, 
cites with equal freedom English and American 
authors as authorities, 


For the Companion, 


DEATH IN THE FLOWERS. 


When naiads and nymphs in the worship of Bacchus, 
With garlanded priests, offered gifts at his shrine, 
llow gayly the ivy-topped thyrsus* they carried,— 
The staff of their god,—crowned with fruit of the vine! 


But deftly within, "neath the leaf-entwined berries, 
sharp-pointed spear lay concealed from the view; 
And what, from his foe, at its touch, stole his senses, 
‘The flower-beguiled victim himself never knew. 


There are smiles more alluring than garlands of ivy 
fo wreathe the full goblet that sparkles so bright; 
There are ripples of mirth from lips bubbling with laughter, 
But something behind them lies hidden from sight! 


A spear-point concealed, when the mirth rises highest, 
Strikes quickly the blow ere its presence is known; 

And stabbed by the god he so blindly has worshipped, 
The victim sinks helpless before his false throne. 

Mrs. Juuia 2. BaLtarp. 














* The staff carried by Bacchus was said to have an iron 
point concealed in its head of lea ,and hence his thyrsus 
was called a “spear enveloped in vine-leaves,” and its 
point was thought to incite to madness, 
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JAPANESE STUDENTS IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA. 


In a recent number of the Companion an ac- 


count was given of the remarkable Chinese Ed- 


ucational Mission which has been established 
in Hartford, Conn., by a highly-cultivated and 
patriotic citizen, Yung Wing. ‘The Chinese 
are not, however, the only Asiatic people who 
have opened their eyes, within the past few 
years, to the benefit of Western civilization. 
Their island neighbors, the Japanese, have been 


gathered up his own garments, so as to expose | ticed words and idioms in common use which | even more forward in seeking a connection with 


all his thighs 


nude child, 

This done, he proceeded to rub him all over, 
passing his hands briskly over his limbs, his 
arms, his face, moistening the palms of his 
hands occasionally from something which he had 
in a pot beside him. 

The stranger had in the meantime taken one 
of the earthen pots and made in it, at the priest's 
request, a small chareoal fire. 
was hot and glowing, the priest took a long thin 
iron bar, and put it into the flame. When it was 
red-hot, he lightly branded the child, first on 
the pit of the stomach, then on the arms, then 
under the arm-pits, and, last of all, he applied 
the hot iron to the soles of the child's feet. 

There was certainly no sensible movement or 
motion in the boy, though the old nurse kept 
calling to him and asking him to wake up and 
smile, 


After the branding had been gone through, ! 
the priest took some long strips of cotton cloth, 


which seemed as if prepared for this purpose, 
and bound them round and round the lifeless 
child. The ends of the 
cloth were finally with 
the aid of the stranger, 
bound round the 
priest's nude breast, so 
that the living and 
dead closely 
united, 

This accomplished, 
the man put his mouth 
to mouth of the boy, 
ainst the 
his arms 


were 





his face ag 
child's face, 
around his slim form, 
and in this position he 
and fro, 

side to 


swayed to 
rolled = from 
side, now softly, now violently. 

Whether the child was only in a fit, whether 
in a trance, or put to sleep by some narcotic 
dose, or whether animation had only been sus- 
pended for a short time, and life had not really 
quitted the boy’s body, it was impossible for me 
to decide. 

All | know is this: that after nearly an hour of 
such treatment as the above, a faint whisper was 
uttered by the child. To and fro swayed the 
priest, and louder and londer grew the whispers 
of the boy, until we all distinctly heard him 
ery out,— 

“Ummah Keder hai?’’—Where is Ummah? 

Apparently frantic with joy, the old nurse 
clapped her hands and shouted, ‘He lives, he 
lives, he speaks, my darling lives!” 


When the fire | 





~ 


THE OLD PRIEST. 


and Milton. Mr. 
shows that “notion” and ‘‘yuess,’ 


den 
’ 


two words | 


icanisms,”’ 
birth and of noble parentage. 


but “Yankeeisms,” 


by Dr. Young, a grave 
dred and fifty years ago. In his 
Thoughts,’ a didactic poem, Young wrote,— 


*And other worlds send odors, sanee and song, 


And robes. and notions, framed in foreign looms.” 





Richard Grant joined 


On his bare limbs, which he had | were spoken in England in the times of Hamp- | Europe and America, and in sending young men 
stretched out to their fullest extent, he laid the 


of rank and talent to be educated in the schools 
of the younger continents. 


which have been stigmatized as not only “Amer-| There are at present quite a number of Japan- 

are of English | ese students in several of our universities and 

| colleges; and the reports are uniform as to their 

Notions, which in the double word ‘‘Yankee- | 

notions’’ has become a trade plirase, was used | application to study, and the good rank they 
English poet, one hun- | take in their classes, 

“Night | 


good behavior, their quiet manners, their hard 


In England, Germany and France, also, their 
curious faces and quaint costumes may be seen 
in the vicinity of more than one of the large col- 


leges and schools, Among the Japanese stu- 


The British poet uses the word with the same | dents getting an education in Europe, are four 


|} meaning as does the Yankee pedler when, ex- 


| hibiting his small wares, he telis his customers | 


that he has “‘all sorts of notions.”” 


“Guess” is used in New England in the sense | 


who have been studying for several years at 
Berlin, and whose success in scholarship has 
been singularly brilliant. 

One of these, a young Japanese, named Dirok- 


to believe, to suppose, to think, Englishmen and | itao, who has recently graduated, and received 
not a few Americans have poked fun at it as an | the degree of a Doctor of Philosophy, has given 


fimpudent Yankeeism, 
“oness’’ 
translation of the New Testament made in 1580; 
| Who vessest thou is gretter in the kyngdom of 
| hevenes?”’ 


Mr. White gives, prove 


years before there 
were any ‘* Ameri- 
cans” 


suppose, 


given from writers in 
the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, 


Locke, written in 1693, 
and from Trollope, the 
most popular British 
novelist of 
hese make it certain that for nearly three 
centuries this ‘Americanism’? has been used 
by English authors just as it is now used by the 
rustic New Englander. ; 

Mr. White says that at the close of the last 
century “the language of New England was, so 
to speak, more English than that of old England 
itself.” He explains this apparent paradox by 
the well-known fact, thatthe people who founded 
New England were of the purest English blood 
and speech. They spoke the plain, strong Eng- 
lish of the Elizabethan period, when the language 
had not been modified by foreign influences. 

For several generations these people were iso- 
lated, and their language, therefore, remained 
almost intact as they brought it from the old 

‘ home, 


that three hundred | 





from a work of John | 


the day, | 


But Mr. White finds | proof not only of his learning, but of an original | 
used in this sense by Wycliffe in his | 


mind of high quality, by inventing an instru- 


}ment which measures the variation in the per- 


ception of light and color by the human eye; a 


This quotation, and others which | triumph which has filled the men of science in | 


Germany with admiration. 


Another has patented a modification of the | 
Manser gun, now in universal use in the Prus- | 
sian army, that makes its construction more} 
in America, | simple and its use more effective; an invention | 
guess was used in the | which will, no doubt, give him fame and wealth. 
sense to think and to} The third and fourth of this little group of Jap- 
}anese students have distinguished themselves 
Quotations are also| by making some very striking experiments in 


organic chemistry in the laboratory of Prof. 


| Hoffman, the foremost of living German chem- 


ists. 

These examples show that the Japanese are 
not only capable of imitating and learning, but 
of applying what they learn, and bringing to it 
the aid of independent thought. 

The number of Japanese young men who 
resort to America and Europe to receive an 
education increases rapidly year by year; and 
it is likely that, before very long, they will be 
seen in numbers at almost every important 
seat of learning on both continents. Many of 
these students are sent abroad and receive their 
education at the expense of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, and there is a very good reason why 
the Government should make this outlay. For 
some years, the empire has been in the habit of 
employing in its public service a number of 
experienced Americans and Englishmen, who 
have been engaged in organizing the various 


departments, such as the post-office, the war | 


office, and the treasury, after the Western model. 


This corps of foreign officials is, however, very | 


expensive to the Japanese, for its members de- 
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mand large salaries, which the Japanese, who 
are poor, can ill afford to pay. 

The main object of sending young men to 
Europe and America is to enable them in time 
to replace the highly-paid foreigners in the em- 
ploy of the Government. Their services will be 
less costly, and it will no doubt be of advantage 
to have thoroughly-trained natives holding the 
high offices of trust and honor in the state. 

The general result of this policy will be to 
bring the Asiatic nations more in sympathy with 
the highly-civilized peoples of the West; and 
probably to foster the introduction into China 
and Japan both of the material improvements 
and the educational systems of America and 
Europe. 


oo 


AN ARMY INCIDENT. 

Some gentlemen who had served in volunteer reg- 
iments during the war were comparing army expo- 
riences the other day, “Next to promotion,” said 
one, “a box from home gave our soldiers the keene-t 
delight. 
ing into camp in the Wilderness, after a long march, 
during which I had had only two crackers to eat, 
The smell of the spicy plum-cake was as welcome as 
a major’s commission. 

“I opened the box at night in our shelter-tent. 
There were six half-starved men in the mess. The 
cake was divided into six big pieces. We had but 
one candle, so that Terry, who sat next the door, 
was in the dark. Terry was a poor boy from Michi- 
gan. He ate his cake as eagerly as the rest, but 
picked out the raisins and crushed them in the sand 
with his foot, 

**¢What are you doing?’ somebody said. 

* ¢Mashin’ these nasty bugs; they come nigh spilin’ 
the cake,’ said the hungry boy. The poor lad, how- 
ever, knew how to die like a hero, if he knew little 
of the luxuries of life.” 

Another stery was this: “We were in the mud- 
campaign at Fredericksburgh. For days the army 
had been stationary, soaked with rain and thorough- 
ly demoralized. The men seemed to have forgotten 
courage, discipline and decency. I was sitting with 
Lieut. Will D. in our tent one morning, when a 
picket who had been shot was brought into camp. 
The men dug a shallow hole not far away, and were 
tumbling the body in headlong when Will jumped 
up. 

“<‘Stop! Don’t let us forget that we are human 
beings!’ he cried, 

“He ordered the body to be carried into a tent 
and washed. One of us gave a shirt, another trou- 
sers, etc., to clothe it. A decent pine coffin was 
hurriedly made, At three that afternoon the drums 
of the company beat. Will and I walked as mourn- 
ers. About six hundred of the men gathered around 
the grave. 

“We had no chaplain. 
pause. 
and reverently read the service for the dead, The 
sun shone out. I saw tears on many of the men’s 
faces as we lowered the poor private into his grave. 
They felt they were not to die like dogs. The rev- 
erent words and the reverent act had made them 
realize that their homes and God were real things, 
and not far away. They came to roll-call with 
firmer steps and in more orderly dress the next day. 

| L never saw a little deed exert so sudden and enno- 
bling an effect.” 


| WHAT IS A “TEAM”? 


I remember one which reached me on go- 


There was a moment's 


——————_ — 


| The Court of Queen’s Bench were recently called 
) upon to give a legal definition to the word “team.” 
A tenant of an English duke had agreed, as a part 
of his rent payment, to furnish at sundry times 
‘fone day’s team work with two horses and one 
| proper person.” 

On one occasion the duke’s manager desired the 
farmer to send a cart to fetch coals from a railway 
station to the ducal mansion. The farmer offered 


the duke should supply the cart. “There can't be a 
‘team’ without a cart or wagon,” said the manager, 
“Oh, yes, there can!” replied the farmer; “the 
| horses are the team.”” 

| Both parties were honest, and both were obstinate, 
| and so the law was asked to decide which definition 
| of a “team” was correct, the duke’s or the farmer's. 
| A jurvsaid the duke’s, but the farmer asked the 
| Court of Queen’s Bench if the jury were not quite 
as incorrect as was the duke. 

The Conrt heard learned lawyers argue, and also 
discussed among themselves. ~ What is a feam? 
| Poetry and lexicons were appealed to. One judge 
quoted these lines to show that the team is separate 
| from the cart: 


“Giles Jelt was sleeping, in his cart he lay, 
| Some waggish pilf’rers stole his team away. - 
Giles wakes and cries. ‘Ods bodkins, what is here? 
| Why, how now; am I Giles or not? 
| If he. I’ve lost six geldings to my smart; 
If not, Ods bodkins, I’ve found acart!’” 
; Another judge quoted a line from Wordsworth: 
| 
“My jolly team will work alone for me.” 
| Horses, said the learned jndge, might be “jolly,” 
but a cart cannot. Whereupon, the counsel for the 
duke gave the judge “a Rowland” for his “Olivet 
by citing Gray's lines: 
“Of did the harvest to their sickle vield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe hath broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield, os 
How bow’d the wood beneath their sturdy stroke 


But the farmer’s lawyer “capped”? that quota 
tion with several citations from the poets. 
Spenser: 


Frem 


Then Will took out his little prayer-book, © 


to furnish two horses and a man, but insisted that 
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Thee a ploughinan al) unmeeting found, 
As he his toilsome team that way did guide, 
And brougiit thee up a ploughman’s state to bide.” 
From Shakespeare: 
“We fairies that do run, 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the preselice of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream.” 
From Dryden, 
“Any number, and passing in a line, 
Like a long team of snowy swans on high, 
Wiuch clap their wings ald cleave the liquid sky.” 
fhe judges decided two to one that the farmer's 
definition of “team” was correct; and then, as if to 
add another to the many illustrations of the “glori- 
ous uncertainty of the law,” said they would hear 
the case over again. 
fue case shows the importance of putting down 
iu a written agreement just what is agreed upon, 
and of eschewing all ambiguous words. 
————__- +e 
DELUSIONS, 
Many amusing as well as pathetic scenes occur in 
the London courts, It is not seldom that, among 
the prisoners brought before the magistrates charged 


with small offences, are persons who prove to be 
Not long ago, 
a fine, portly-looking man was sued in the Queen’s 
Bench for the price of a watch, which he had pur- 
chased, but not paid 


laboring under some insane delusion, 


for. He deseribed himself as 


“q literary antiquary,” and gave his name as 
deorge Henry di Straboglie Neville Plantagenet 


Harrison. 

On examined, he declared that he was a 
direct descendant of King Henry VI. of England, 
He was asked if he claimed relationship with the 
present royal family, to which he haughtily replied, 
“They are not Plantagenets, They claim their de- 
scent from the Electors of Germany. They are, I 
should say, of the Republican stock.” 

He was then asked if he expected to succeed to 
the English throne. 

“1 would not take the English throne,” he retort- 
ed, “if it were offered to me!” 

A somewhat similar case happened a year or more 
izo,in the Bow Street police court. A good-look- 
ing man of middle age, who was charged with some 
petty misdeed, astonished the court by declaring 
that he was the eldest son of the Queen, He gave 
as “Albert Saxon,’”? and said that the 
Queen was coming to see him and own him as her 
son. 

“Yes, sir,” said the prisoner. “She promised to 
come and see me on the 10th of July last; 
has not been yet. I received a message from 
to-day, and she promises to come to-morrow.”’ 

Upon a doctor declaring that his delusion was a 
fixed one, he retorted, “It is not a delusion at all. I 
am the most sensible man in all England; and I say 
I am Albert Saxon, the Queen’s first-born.” 


being 


his name 


” 


but she 
her 
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SCLENTIFIC BLUNDERS. 
Scientific not infallible, though their 
confilent tone often implies that it is impossible for 


men are 


them to make mistakes, So long as they are con- 
tent to observe patiently, and gather facts slowly, 


they are on safe ground, and do excellent service. 
The world is indebted to careful observers, for much 
of the progress of our age is due to their patient 
labors. But when scientists go beyond facts, and 
frame theories or utter prophesies, they are as likely 
to blunder as are other men. 

Dr. Dionysius Lardner wrote an able article to 
prove that, on scientific principles, it was impossi- 
ble fora steamship to cross the Atlantic. Before 
the article was published, the Atlantic had been 
crossed by a steamship. Isaac Newton predicted 
that great telescopes could never be made, 
it was impossible to make a large achromatic or col- 
orleas lens, Butan humble experimenter, combin- 
ing two kinds of glass, made an 
and the difficulty was removed. More recently, the 
most eminent scientific men have said there is no 
life at the bottom of the ocean, for life is impossi- 
ble under such pressure, and in the absence of light. 
But the dredging-machines of the 
living things on all ocean beds 
depth of a thonsand fathoms. 
to little credit when they undertake to say what 
cannot be,and their frequent blunders should make 
them cautious. 


because 


achromatic lens, 


Challenger found 
and that, too, at the 
Scientists are entitled 
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ARAB LYING. 
The Arabs of BE typt, so travellers say, believe that 
to tell a lie in the morni: ig insures good Inck for 
the rest of the day. It is their 


favorite way of be- 
ginning the twenty-four hours, 


If a liar is found 
out, he is chagrined because he has not lied cleverly 
enough. Should hia le 


prove successful, he is as 


proud as if he had been promoted to a luerative 
offic e. 

The native servant of an English officer hired a 
boat to transport his m: ister some two hundred miles 
onthe Blue Nile for twenty-five Turkish dollars, 
The Armenian owner of the boat was called before 
the Pasha to ratify the bargain. Seeing that it was 
& European who wanted transportation, he declared 
say it was impoasible that his captain could have 
et the boat at such a low sum. The captain was 
Sent for, and confronted with the servant. 
oe the owner's eye, the captain looked at 

’rvant with surprise. Lifting up his hands and 
eyes to heaven, he exclaimed,— 

“I swear by my beard, by Allah above, by the 
Prophet and hy my eves ’—a solemn oath with Ma- 
hometans—“that I never saw this man - before! 
How, then, contd I have let him the boat for twen- 
ty-five Turkish dollars?” 








THE a OUTH’ S 


The Englishinan was forced to pay a higher price. 
But as soon as the parties left the presence of the 
Pasha, then the captain, going up to the servant and 
bursting into a hearty laugh, asked, “Don’t you 
think I can lie well?” 

——_ —_—_ ~+@o— -—— -— 
AN UNLUCKY DILEMMA. 


Edward Irving, at the height of his popularity in | 


used to hold at his residence a sort of 
morning service in connection with the six o'clock 
family prayer. 


London, 


It was open to such as cared to at- 
tend, and many ministers who were prevented from 
hearing him on Sunday improved this opportunity 
of listening to his expositions and prayers, 

One morning a distinguished dissenting clergyman 
was present. He had an engagement with a theologi- 
eal class at seven in another part of the city, which 
Untortu- 
nately, Mr. Irving had that morning the gift of con- 
tinuance in prayer. The visitor waited anxiously 
through a half-hour to hear the “Amen,”’ but found 
himself obliged to leave before the prayer ended, 

He stole down to the front door quietly, but a 
huge Newfoundland dog was on guard, who sus- | 
pected something was wrong in this stealthy, hurried 


would take him fifteen minutes to reach. 


leaving. Putting his paws on the clergyman’s shoul- 
ders and forcing him to his knees, the faithful dog 
held the runaway captive, but without offering to 
injure him. The frightened clergyman remained 
motionless till after the close of the prayer, A ser- 
vant released him, He was very late that morning 
at his class, but did not care to explain that he had 
been held a prisoner by a dog for attempt to leave 
service during prayer-time. 
+> - 
TALKING TO HIMSELF. 
Grace Greenwood tells in the New York Temes 


| Question. 
| do in the way of relearsing dates, names and facts, 


COMPANION, 


“John,” said Hughitt, severely, as a tear dropped 
of his nose and blotted the pass he was writing, 
“John, take this family to the Palmer Hlouse, and 





feed them with the best that Potter has as long as 
they will hold a mouthful, Secure this lady a pood 
room till the train starts. Take tiem to the depot 





in a carriage. -cure them a section in the Pull- 
man and pay forit. Make her and the children as 
comfortable as if sue were your own mother. 
o- 
A PRETTY COMPLIMENT. 

Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, N. Y., recently de- 
lighted large audiences by delivering two orations, 
each two hours and a half in length, on the Eastern 
As an illustration of what memory can 


the lectures were unique. 
Springtield Union tells how a Brooklyn triend of 
the eloquent lecturer complimented him upon his 
memory for dates: 

The next morning after the Brooklyn accomplish- 
ment of this historical and statistical teat, an ac- 
quaintance of the lecturer sent him a basket of that 
sweet Eastern fruit [dates], thinking he would need 
a replenishment in that departinent of his resources 
after such an abundant unloading. 


A correspondent of the 





~ +o 
THINK LONG AND WRITE. 

Young writers are apt to forget that rapid compo- 

There is such a thing 


sition is not a sign of genius. 
as extemporaneous writing, and it is as valueless as 
a speech which is extemporaneous in thought as well 
as in delivery. 
ject so that it lies in his mind ready to be transterred 
to paper, then and only then he may write rapidly, 


When a man has thought out a sub- 


When the fits of inspiration were on Milton, his 
amanuensis could scarcely keep pace with the tast- 
flowing verses; but we must remember that the poet 
had been brooding over his immortal work for years 


| before a line was committed to paper, 


an anecdote of ashrewd Yankee legislator, Judge 
West, of New London, Conn. The Connecticut | 


Legislature in the old time was an awful place for | 


———_~m>—_—_- 
DAMAGED BY HIS FACE, 
The wood-eut portraits of public characters is. | 


dignity and Parliamentary proprieties, and the | |sued in cheap papers are often ridiculously and 


judge, an honest, but a very eccentric, impulsive, 


even satirically inaccurate, ‘The same old cut has | 


outspoken man and a bit of a wag, was always be- | been known to serve for the face of three or four | 


ing disciplined for some breach of the rules of that | qifferent persons 





august Assembly, and especially for contempt. 


One morning a report was laid before the Speak- 


er, accusing this member of having said, as he was | Wheeler received 
leaving the hi ul the day previous, afte rhe had failed | a letter inclosing 


to get ‘through a bill which he had ably advocated | 
and pressed With his usual obstinate zeal,— 

“This Assembly is made up of one- half fools and 
the other half knaves.”’ 


horror, called the member from New London sternly | 
to account, and as the accused rose to answer the 
charge, he was confronted with many a flushed and 
lowering countenance, 

“May Lask who heard me make the little remark 
in question?” he asked, in his coolest and most sil- 
very tones, putting ona mnystified look. 

“T he: ard you, sir,” id the witness, a brother 
member » Yising in his s 
h, indee ad! Did I address the remark to you, | 








“Why, not exactly. You appeared to be talking 
to yourself; but you spoke too loud forme to be 
mistaken in what you said, and I felt it my bounden 
duty to report you.” 

“Ah, lL understand now,’ said the judge. Then 
addressing the Speaker, “May it please Your Honor, 
L have an awkward habit of talking to myself when 
my inind is burdened, and this one thing I have 
often observed, when Ido talk to myself, Talways 
say just what I think.” 

There was no resisting this. Both sides of that 
grave and aggrieved Assembly united in a roar of 
laughter, and that was the end of it. 


” 


oe 
A JAPANESE INCIDENT. 

In Japan the popular ery is “reformation” and 
“progress.”’ Schools are multiplied, and girls (the 
strangest feature of all when Oriental notions are 
taken into account) are educated, have 
imbibed new ideas, and even the time-honored no- 
tions of marriage, which allowed them to be handed 
over toa man willing or unwilling, are discarded. 
A missionary thus writes in the Jndependent of an 
incident: 


Women 


A young man of rank wrote to me last year asking 
if in our ‘girls’ seminary here we had not a young 
lady who would make him a good wife. He spoke 
of his rank, his income, his education in America, 
and then said that he wanted a wife who could take 
some true interest in the things which interest him 
somuch. He felt that he could not marry unless he 
found one who could be a companion to him, and 
who conld make him a home. I knew of one who 
would be what he seemed to want. 

When the matter was referred to the lady, it was 
discovered that education, Christian truth and sen- 
timent, and some mingling with Christian people, 
had so changed the ordinary Japanese maiden’s 
views on the subject of marriage that she said, 
without any hesitation, that “although she appreci- 
ated the young man’s rank, wealth, education, and 
the honor he offered her, yet, as she did not love 
him, she could not becouie his wife!” 








A PLEASANTTACT. 

Some one has said there isa “back stairway” en- 
trance to the hardest man’s heart. Mr. Marvin 
Hughitt, Superintendent of the North-western Rail- 
way, has the name of being rongh and severe, and 
the special terror of all “free pass’ applicants. 
This story, told in the Interior (Chicago), proves his 
humanity on occasion, and his wise sense of the rule 
that “circumstances alter cases :” 


Some time since a sad-looking lady with four chil- 
dren, the eldest a girl about twelve, the youngest a 
haby, applied to him for a pass to some point in the 
north-west, where, as she alleged, her husband lay 
dving. The storv was effective for a novice, but) not 
so to an old warrior like Hughitt. 

However, he shortly had the chance opportunity 
to question the eldest child alore. She had eaten 
nothing since the morning before. All thev had to 
eat was kept for baby and the little ones. ‘They had 
come from somewhere in the East, and the story | 
was evidently true, 


| 
| 


For this gross disrespect, the Speaker, aghast with | printed a picture of the “Pathfinder,” which looked 


| 
| 


| fail i in business, while a bankr upt farmer is a rarity, | KL PACKAGE. 


After the nomination of Hayes and Wheeler, | 
pictures of the candidates were published. Mr, 
a day or two after his nomination | 
ecutof him taken from aC <" ago |” 
paper. The writer said: “William A. Wheeler, Esq,, | 
Sir,—I don’t know you, but if you look like this | 
picture, I beg you will decline. Yours truly.’ 
When Fremont was nominated in 1856, the “ribune 












llike a pirate expecting to be hung in ten minutes 
He said that picture cost him twenty thousand votes. 








— +e | 
SOIL WS. CITY. 

The Boston Journal has this little bit of wisdom: & 

If the hundreds of young men who imagine that | 

the road to wealth lies through the city would stick | 

to the soil, they would be far better off in the long | 


run. About eighty per cent. of mereantile classes } 








Material for Wax Flowers. 





Now is the time to make a beantiful spray of Wax 
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WAMS GOOD INKY! 





EVERYBODL 





Inks: will send to any one for (venty-pre 
Blue (Re sa recipe for mM aking the Grilldiant 
wig | Black dunk used by the leading penmen ot 
Brown, jihe country, and for which there is such 
J gre it demand. Ink cannot be sent by 

J mail, and the express charges on a small 





| quantity would be so much that tew could 





eHow, | «ford to buy it. 
Rea, | tis easily made from the recipe; costs 
W) but afew cents to mi tke it gallon; would 
ute, be a very salable aiticle at a big profit 
Green, | anywhere where people are at eames 
Gold, lar in regard to their penmanshiy 
Sliver Young Men and Boys wish ing to start 
Silver, an Ink Manufactory ona small or large 
India, ipes for any 


one of the colors named in margin, only 


J scale, mow is your time! Ree 
Ink Powder, 
ten cents. 17 different kinds, including the 





New Y 





Indelible, | Bril. saw Black Ink, $1. 
S. GASKELL, Ink Manutacturer, 
each. 
E 0 PL E bound. Bright and breezy 
"and 1.” and“ We and Our 
EMOREST’S MONT HLY MAGAZINE for 
ing features, including inatrations of the Paris Exhibi- 
rr 
W. JENNINGS DE MORES . 17 East Mth St., N.Y. 
et.60-page album of music, 28 Ist-class 
pieces,14 vocal, 4 instrum’'l. Sent post 
vaid for 24c¢. and ve 
“Tell your neighbors to get it. 
. ¥. Levald. 


&e., &e., These are the only genuine receipts from 
10 cents : real in k man now offered to the public, 
1 Iie hmond Centre, Ash tabula Co., Ohio. 
Mrs. Hl, is, Stowe’s 
New Novel. just published! 
Beautifully Lilustrated and 
asa May morning. Also 
Mrs. stowe’s “My Wife 
Neighbors.” Same binding & price—t1,50. 
FoRDs, HOWARD, & HOULBERT, ork. 
June, with surerb Wustruons, tie steel eugrav- 
D' co ored oil pictures, and numerous other entertain- 
tio: rice, 25 cents, ek Ate dain dhe mailed, post- 
free, ve receipt of price 
pa orth 50 times its price.”’- aaa Weekly. 
‘An ornament to any piano. Cincinnati Commercial. 
a stamp. Stamps ta- 
cen. Mercantile Pub. ¢ hese - Louis, Mo. 
€8 
“Cheapest Music Book in the world.’ 
A fine ag eg Ole Bull Violin, 
in Violin bex, with bow anda Vieln 


Instructor, “— by exiirels for $3.00, 
A.H. Fuller, Box 20, Brockton, Mass, 





Ix VALID RECLIN ING 
ROLLING C 





i IAIRS, 





Send for 
Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR co., NEW 


HAVEN, CT. 
rorth of » . 
$1 10 ans! PER BOLLS 30 gr FOR 25e. 


LS 30 DRESS ES; 
Ornaments, Ext Dites ASSES), and 
for “gs Satistactior egeeh arat 

C. W.R. SMITH, 1035 Walnut St, 


also dha 
Lace, 





‘ 
thiladelphia. 


Contains 100 
a | eardeal ab 25 Scrap-Book 
cmos, A Stereoscopic 


Assorted De- 


u ictures, 3 beautiful 5x7 0 

riew of the Centennial ¢ ms bi Embossed 1 hotograph 
vi une sent, post-paid, for 24 cls. 1.SULLIVAN & Co., 
31 Bremer Street, Chicago, Il. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their superior stylo 
and workmanship, 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, hasa world- utation, Priec $1.50. 
Yueir Nursing ¢ Cors: #t is the delight of 


every mother, D1.75, Their new 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bone #). is warren ed not .to break 
down over the hips. Price, $1.25, 

Ror » by | hants, 
senthy silen receipt ¢ ds e 


Wide re 


Samples 
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~ SULPHUR SPRINGS AT KONE. 


For SKIN AND BLoop s, 'HEUMATISM, STIFF 
JOINTS, ¢ alm rious L heineg Ac, 


Peqadywye- 





Flowers, as you can get the natural flowers to copy, This 
box contains: 1 Book, “The Art of Making Flowers 
12 Sheets White Wax, 3 light green, 3dark green; | Rot- | 
tle White loom, 1 Chinese white, 1 bright pink, | yellow; 
2 Coils Wire; 1 Rosewood Moulding-Pin; 1 Steel Cutting 
Pin; 1 Brush, and a Metal Rose-Leaf Mould. 

The materials in this box are sufficient to make a pretty 
spray of Roses. 

Sent to any address, postage paid, for $1.00. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 














Package of Fishing Tackle. 








This will make any bovy’s eyes sparkle who delights in 
fishing. It contains two hooks for pickerel or other large 





fish; a pretty tin bait-box;: six hooks for tront or nerch 
attached to hair or ent snell; twelve hooks of different 
sizes for either salt or fresh water fishing; one cork or 
quill bob with line and hook attached, for fishing in still | 
water; one bob withont line: one lead sinker: and four 

linen lines of varied sizes and colors; the whole making | 
just the assortment for the kinds of fishing most enjoyed 

by bovs. We rit for sale, including the payment of | 
postage by us, for 90 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass, 








e } A Portable Sulphur 


| $1 50 bv mail: 


A Portable Steam-Bath at. 
ith at, : ° 
A Portable Fomentation-Box, “for obstr ctions. weak= 
ness and pains, and to sweat) the throat or any part 
of the body, neatly arranged f or traveling purposes. . 
The appara occupies only 12.6 inches 
Apply for cirenlar, with illustrations, 
leading phvsicians and reeomm end: ns of medical socie- 
ties, to J. DEBEER, M. D., 25 Bromfield St., Boston, 


esed REDUCT‘ON IN FRICE! 
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Establis lish hed 1847. 
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Cases “of 125 

BER TYPE! . movable letters 

» etc., with print- 

ing apparatus, 

sample of Type and Cireniar 6c. Address 
} RUBBER TYVE CO., Mallet Creek, Glio. 


SHORT eo with several hundved en 
red s hort-h sent, post-tree, for 50 cents. 


and ch arneters, 
» CHISNELL, Teacher of Phono aphy, Akron, O. Oo. 


EDUCATE 


xO YOUR BOYS! 
VG 


ive them a Printing Press, 
ALL PRICES-FROM $1, to $100, 


BUSINESS MEN 
Do your own Printing. “Economy 
fa Wealth.” best and cheapest 
Presses are made by J. F. W. Dorman, 
19 German St, Baltimore, Md, 
Price List Sent Free, 


$3 A DAY ..icer, FINE ART NOVELTIES 


Catalogue sent free. J.H. BUFFORT’S SONS, Boston. 


RINTING VicTOoOR: 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
ne a Inkers, #3 to #20, 
Lai hace r rtalogne Self-Inkers, ®6 to 6350, 
2 stainps. J. cook & CO. Mir’ s, West Meriden, Conn. 
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For the Companion, 


LONG AGO. 
{A MOTHER SPEAKS.} 


When a child, I read stories and novels 

Where young princes and princesses, too, 
Would live happy in castles or hovels, 

And, like pigeons, would kiss and would coo! 


They would wear lovely clothes, made from pieces 
Of rare gold-fretted satin or silks 

And would tend flocks of sheep with white fleeces, 
And drink nothing but dewdrops and milk, 


They would roam among pastures and dairies, 
na beautiful pink-colored dream, 
And have cunning, benevolent fairies 


Who would help them make butter and cream! 
The voung prince would go forth at day’s dawning 
‘To the flelds fresh with exquisite flowers; 
While the princess would rest ’neath an awning, 
And hum songs through the long summer hours, 
While her lord, from the fragrant woed-closes, 
Would return with the twilight, and throw 
Sweet bouquets of rare, redolent roses 
At her tiny feet, whiter than snow! 
And throngh life naught their pure love could sever; 
They were always delightfully good; 
And they lived so forever and ever, 
As all princes and princesses should, 
How I loved those dear tales when I read them, 
fears ago, when a child gay and glad! 
When [ find them by chance now, I dread them, 
For the present is sombre and sad. 
The hard world unto me has grown colder; 
Iam feeble, and wrinkled with pain; 
Though my heart is still young, | am older, 
And will ne’er see my bright youth again. 
But it seems that the new story-tellers, 
Who ainnse the sweet babe on my knee 
With their Bluebeards and pale Cinderellas, 
Never write as they used to for me! F. S. 8. 


+> — 


For the Companion, 


THE SUNDAY TOWN. 

It is in Africa, near Cape Palmas; and its in- 
habitants are blacks and savages. They keep 
Sunday from gratitude, for upon the Lord’s Day 
they once had a great deliverance. And we 
Christians, who sometimes forget that the day is 
not ours, but God's, and sacred to His service, 
may accept the gentle rebuke, and be better for 
the example. 

These grateful heathen live in a little colléc- 
tion of mud huts called a “town.”” The Liberian 
colonists style their settlements “villages; and 
the two—heathens and colonists—dwelt side by 
side in the bitterest enmity, often breaking out 
into open war. 

One of these wars threatened to overwhelm 
the Episcopal Mission at Cape Palmas, which 
was just in the path of the fighting. One lady 
teacher was there alone. She had been for 
months without seeing a white face, patiently 
caring for the girls at the orphanage, and keep- 
ing the little flock together until helpers should 
come from America, to take the place of those 
who had fallen by the African fever. 

Just then a white clergyman made his way to 
the station from some distant post. Thus rein- 
forced, Miss S, opened her house as a hospital, 
gathered her girls into the upper rooms, and 
gave the wounded colonists and blacks all the 
care her means would afford. 

But difficulties increased; the situation was 
perilous, and the whole mission work in danger. 
Once after anxious consultation and earnest 
prayer, the missionaries stepped upon the veran- 
da. Rain was falling heavily; when suddenly 
the sun shone out, and asa glorious rainbow 
spanned the horizon, they were both rebuked 
and comforted, 

The colonists were better armed than the 
blacks, and encouraged by their successes were 
planning an attack upon the native town. It 
was to be made on Sunday. 

Some of their own people warned them, “If you 
fight upon God’s day, you will not conquer. 
Let us take the Sunday rest, and have God’s 
blessing, and we will make the attack on Mon- 
day.”’ 

But the leaders would notlisten. The soldiers 
were ordered to march after the noontide heat 
was over, They reached the hostile town, and 
were about to storm it, when a panic seized 
the men, and they fled in great disorder, almost 
without firing a shot or striking a blow. The 
terror which came upon them had no visible 
cause, and the rout was complete and final. 
Arms, ammunition, even their cannon, the pride 
of their hearts and the terror of the savages, re- 
mained in the hands of the enemy. 

Ever since, in that heathen town, “God’s 
Day”’ is faithfully kept sacred. On that morn- 
ing no canoe goes to the fishing, no labor is al- 
lowed, and the savage willingly foregoes his fa- 
vorite amusements; once visiting with heavy 


punishment some of the people who attended a 
dance upon a Sunday. 
And so we honor the heathen in the “Sunday 


Town.” 
—— + - 


A POET’S PERSONAL APPEAR- 
ANCE. 

Those whose acquaintance with a poet is con- 
fined to a knowledge of his lines are apt to pic- 
ture him as one whose 

——“eye in a fine frenzy rolling 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, frem earth to heaven.” 
Such, forgetting that a poet must eat and drink, 
and perform other homely aud commonplace 
acts, ever think of him as “‘soaring in the high 
region of his fancies, with his garland and sing- 
ing robes about him.” The following descrip- 
tion of the personal appearance of Robert Burns, 
written by Sir Walter Scott, who, when a boy, 
once saw the poet at a party, corrects the popu- 
lar notion: 


His person was strong and robust; his man- 
ners rustic, not clownish; a sort of dignified 
plainness and simplicity, which received part of 
its effect, perhaps, from one’s knowledge of his 
extraordinary talents. 

I think his countenance was more massive 
than it looks in any of the portraits. I would 
have taken the poet, had I not known what he 
was, for a very sagacious country farmer of the 
old Scotch school. 

There was a strong expression of sense and 
shrewdness in all his lineaments; the eye alone, 
{ think, indicated the poetical character and 
temperament. It was large, and of a cast which 
glowed (I say literally glowed) when he spoke 
with feeling or interest. I never saw such an- 
other eye in a human head, though I have seen 
the most distinguished men of my time. 

His conversation expressed perfect self-confi- 
dence, without the slightest presumption. Among 
the men who were the most learned of their time 
and country he expressed himself with perfect 
firmness, but without the least intrusive for- 
wardness; and when he differed in opinion, he 
did not hesitate to express it firmly, yet at the 
same time with modesty. ... I have only to 
add that his dress corresponded with his manner. 
He was like a farmer dressed in his best to dine 
with the laird. 

I was told, but did not observe it, that his ad- 
dress to females was extremely deferential, and 
always with a turn either to the pathetic or hu- 
morous, which engaged their attention particu- 


larly. [have heard the Duchess of Gordon re- 
mark this. 
- po a 
*“*“VERY.’’ 


This very small word is very often used when 
in the judgment of the Cincinnati Commercial 
the sentence would be more forcible without it. 
The Commercial says: 


If a man has not much hair on top of his head, 
it is not enough for people to say simply that he 
is bald, but he is very bald. A man is not stin- 
gy, but he is very stingy, when the one good 
strong word “stingy” would put the whole point 
forcibly. 

A doctor of divinity is not learned, but very 
learned; a doctor of medicine is not crotchety, 
he is very crotchety, while a lawyer is not cun- 
ning, but very cunning. 

In the same way, a young lady is not hand- 
some, but very handsome. 

A newspaper, which is authority on the art of 
literary composition, prints, for instance, a 
thrilling description of a brilliant party. Every 
lady present was very much this or that. Mrs. 
Blank, who was a very intimate friend of Mrs. 
General Dash, wore a very handsome green sat- 
in dress, and had a very handsome silver comb 
in her back hair, Mrs, General Dash wore an 
exceedingly becoming dress, which was very 
elaborately made. 

Two young ladies, whose dresses were exceed- 
ingly becoming and very graceful, were accom- 
panied by a young man who had a very light 
moustache. Everybody was either ‘‘very,’’ or 
“exceedingly,” or “extremely,” or “‘most high- 
ly,” something. The air bristled with superla- 
tives. 

It combines instruction with amusement to 
count the ‘‘verys’’ in a column of newspaper ad- 
vertisements. A “‘general housework’’ appli- 
cant is not content with being a respectable 
woman and a good cook, She is a very respect- 
able woman and a very good cook. 

It is enough, in all conscience, to be said of a 
woman that she is a superior waitress, Superi- 
or itself means better than good, but this un- 
common waitress tacks on the word “‘very,’’ too, 
and thus becomes very better than good, 

The climax of veryness is reached, however, 
by agirl. She is ‘ta very competent cook, un- 
derstands waiting at table in a very efficient 
manner, and is in all respects very first-class,’ 
“In all respects very first-class qualifications” is 
good, 

It is only equalled by the young man who was 
a very perfect horseman, and rode a very black 
horse. 

A fine example, too, of the redundant “very” 
is the reply of the old tar who was blown over- 
board at Trafalgar, and rescued with much diffi- 
culty, and who, long afterwards, being asked by 
a sympathetic lady how he felt on that occasion, 
answered— 





“Wet, ma’am; very wet.” 


+ 
+o 


Cosmetics.— Doctors, and chemists, and phys- 
| iologists, all unite in saying that there is but one 
| proper cosmetic,—pure soap and water. Even 
scented soap is objectionable, unless the smell 
:of an unhealthy skin is to be hidden. The Med- 








ical Examiner says, ‘‘Complexion is dependent 
on the quality and quantity of the blood in the 
skin, and the condition of the cells of the skin, 
through which the blood is seen. 


“The way to insure having a proper quantity 
of healthy blood in theskin is torise early, to be 
much in the open air, especially during the hours 
of sunlight, to avoid over-heated, artificially- 
lighted, unventilated rooms, and to retire early 
to rest. 

“To keep the cells which protect the surface of 
the skin in a healthy state, all that is necessary 
is to wash the surface of the body with soap and 
water only, or, in the case of some delicate 
skins, which the alkali of most soaps irritates, 
with water alone. 

“Whoever will attend to these directions will 
do all that can be done to preserve, as all ought 
to try and preserve, their skins in the most 
healthy and therefore beautiful condition. 

“It cannot be too strongly asserted that no 
cosmetic, wash, enamel, powder, paste or lotion, 
can ever subvert the natural process of waste 


bodies, and which is part of a general law ob- 
served throughout animate nature, that every 
cell has a limited period of existence, equally as 
have all bodies composed of such cells.” 


> — 
For the Companion. 


THE LILACS. 


Heavy with fragrance and with dew, 
I see them in the moonlight pale— 
The lilac-plumes that, two and two, 
Nod to the wind’s low wail. 
Purple and white, I see them wave— 
Purple for.valor, white for truth; 
And far away I see a grave 
Where lies the flower of youth! 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


————__ oe ————_ - — 


ADVENTURE WITH A PANTHER. 

A writer in Forest and Stream tells of a night 
adventure with a panther, which occurred while 
the writer was camping out near the Red River: 


Suddenly, however, the character of the rust- 
ling noises seemed to change. The horses ap- 
peared to be stepping about quickly, going, so 
far as I could judge, quite to the end of their 
tethers, and then stamping around in a semi-cir- 
cle at the ends of the ropes. 

Soon they began to stamp harder and to 
prance around more energetically, as though 
frightened at something and trying to get out of 
its reach, I was convinced that we had neigh- 
bors for which it would be prudent to prepare. 

1 reached out my hand and took up ny rifle, 
at the same time giving Nichols a shake that 
aroused him from his slumbers. 

“Good Heavens!’’ said Nichols. ‘There it is! 
Don’t you see it?—right over where tbe horses 
are—up from the ground—two balls of fire!’’ 

We knew that the fiery globes were not balls 
of fire, but the dilated eyeballs of some night- 
prowling animal. What animal, we were not 
sufficiently skilled in woodcraft to determine. 

Telling Nichols to get his rifle ready to support 
me in case I missed the mark, I quickly adjusted 
a fresh cap, and, lying over on my back, | rested 
the barrel across my knees, and as well as | 
could in the dark, took aim at the two glaring 
eyeballs. 

I pulled the trigger. At the same moment, so 
simultaneously I thought surely I had missed 
my aim, the two eyeballs leaped upward and 
outward, and the next instant we heard a dull 
thud, as of some heavy body falling upon the 
ground, 

3y the first flush of morning light we were on 
our feet, and having reloaded my rifle, we 
walked out to the sceneof the night’s adventure. 

We had reached a spot directly under the 
limbs of a rather low-growing oak, one of which 
limbs was about fifteen feet from the ground. 
There, just out from under this limb, his lifeless 
body damp with dew, lay the monster panther, 
whose skin I have said now adorns my library. 

The careass was doubled up in a heap, as 
though life had departed before the body struck 
the ground. My bullet had entered the skull 
directly between the eyes, and had caused in- 
stant death. 

I was myself surprised at the precision of the 
shot, for I am not exceptionally skilled in 
marksmanship, and had the wealth of the Indies 
been offered me to repeat the shot, [ could not 
have accomplished it. It was simply a lucky ac- 
cident, such as often oceurs to those who use 
fire-arms to any great extent. 


—o 
A NOBLE ACT. 

The driver of one of Barnum’s circus wagons 
was recently killed in New York City, while try- 
in& to guide his runaway team through a crowded 
street. The Christian Union thus tells the simple 
story of the man’s cool skill and self-sacrifice: 

He had driven over to his home in or near 
Ninth Avenue, with a team of six splendid cval- 
black horses and an empty baggage - wagon. 
Returning, he passed under the elevated rail- 
road; an engine let off steam; the horses, star- 
tled, sprang intoa run down Forty-Second Street; 


the driver as instantly threw his whole weight | 


on the brake and gathered up the reins to guide, 
utterly unable to check his team. 

The wheels, held fast by the brake, slid over 
the pavement, leaving a train of sparks behind 
them. He guided the horses on the full run 
across Ninth, Eighth, Seventh and Sixth Ave- 
nues, on each of which are horse-car tracks, 
turning out to avoid the possibility of collision; 
across Fifth Avenue; and then down the slight 
decline towards the Grand Central station. 

Here there are always massed a number of 
carriages and horse-cars, and to avoid them it 





was necessary to make a considerable detour. 





| The driver, with great skill and coolness, turneq 
his maddened horses at an angle of nearly forty. 
five degrees, and passed the carriages in safety. 

In doing so, the hind wheel caught in the 
horse-car track, the iron axle was snapped off 
like a pipe-stem, the wheel was thrown with the 
violence of the shock a rod away. 

The driver could no longer keep his seat; stil] 
holding fast to the reins, he endeavored to climb 
back to a place of greater safety, when the 
plunging of the wagon threw him, with a terrj- 
ble rebound, into the air. 

He fell over the dashboard, struck his horses 
on the flank, fell under the wagon, and was in- 
stantly killed. A moment later, and the no. 
longer guided horses brought the wagon np 
against a telegraph-pole, snapping it asunder, 
but holding the wagon fast and releasing the 
horses, who, with their strength spent, were now 
easily caught. Except the driver’s, not a life 
was lost, and the horses had not received a 
scratch. They had run more than a mile 





through one of the most frequented of the up. 


| town cross streets. 
and repair which is ever taking place in our | 


tlio 
AN ODD AFFAIR. 

A correspondent of the Golden Rule tellsa 
humorous story of what happened to a lady ata 
dinner-party in a Western city. Seeing that 
the gentleman who handed her in to dinner was 
not of a literary turn, the lady, a good conver- 
sationalist, entertained him by talking of hunt- 
ing, dogs, horses and fishing. The man was 
entertained and the lady exhausted. 


It was not many days after that she encoun- 
tered the same gentleman at another dinner- 
party, and lo and behold! it again fell to her lot 
to go out to dinner with him, Turning frankly 
to him then when they were seated, she said,— 

“Mr, So-and-so, yon know quite well that we 
have talked up every subject which would mutu- 
ally interest us. Come, I propose that instead 
of talking (since for the sake of our hosts we 
must appear happy and pleased with each other), 
we begin and count like this: One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, and then laugh; and then the 
other take it up and go on in the same way.” 

She had counted nearly up to fifty before he 
saw the joke, when suddenly he let forth a per- 
fect roar of laughter, and catching up the idea, 
went on,—one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, ete., until she had to laugh in spite of her- 
self, and they began to be the envy of the whole 
table, and were pressed with queries as to what 
so amused them. 

The lady told this in the presence of another 
bright woman, who lives in quite another part 
of the country. They both happened to be in 
New York on a visit. The story pleased her 
very much. She went home, and being ata 
dinner-party herself, she narrated it, producing 
peals of laughter from everybody but a single 
man. He did not even smile. Their hostess at 
last cried out,— 

“Why, John, by your looks I should think it 
had been you!” 

With an indescribable expression he answered, 
softly,— 

“It was.” 

This is a true tale. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 

A writer in the Boston Journal tells the story 
of the fight at Turner’s Falls between the early 
settlers of Massachusetts and the Indians. The 
whites attacked an Indian village and routed the 
savages, who, however, rallied and forced their 
antagonists to retreat. One Jonathan Wells en- 
countered many obstacles in making his escape. 


He was severely wounded in his hip and got 
widely separated from his companions. He 
finally left his horse, and using his gun fora 
crutch, dragged his useless leg along, suffering 
acutely all the while. 

At last, having crossed the river not far from 
where the Connecticut River railroad crosses 
that stream at the place now known as Cheap- 
side, he saw an Indian paddling a canoe for 
him. He aimed his gun at him, though it was 
unloaded, wet and full of sand, when the red 
man, leaving his own gun, jumped into the 
water and escaped. 

Wells knew that he should now soon have the 








| whole pack on him, and as a last desperate ex- 
pedient to escape went into the swamp, which 
|then lay between where the present railroad 
bridge stands and the before-mentioned wooded 
hill, or island, in the midst of the meadows. 
There he found a pile of drift-wood, bushes, 
leaves and sticks: under this he crawled, and 
although the Indians passed and repassed the 
spot many times, and actually stood on the pile, 
they failed to discover him, and at last withdrew, 
and he escaped. ; 
After the greatest exertions, and almost dying 
with hunger, he finally reached Hatfield, to the 
astonishment of all his friends, who supposed 


him dead. 
+e 





Ar the close of the sittings in the Illinois 
House of Representatives, the clerk read the 
following: ‘Ll am requested to announce that 
Rev. Dr. McFarland will deliver a lecture. this 
evening in the hall on ‘Education of Idiots. 
Members of the Legislature are invited to at- 
tend.” 


IN a street-car, in Philadelphia, an old get 
tleman was seated in one corner, and the car 
was full. A bevy of fair ones, of all ages and 


weights, swarmed in, and there were no seats. 
Whereupon the gallant old gentleman shouted 
aloud, “Ladies, I shall be most happy to give 
my seat to any one of you who is over thirty- 
| two years of age.” 











All remained standing. 
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For the Companion. 


THE HOUSE THAT PAT BUILT. 








This is the dog with the fearful wail 
That lost, in a fight, his ears and tail, 
And lives in the house that Pat built. 


=. Tee 


Braided jacket and ruffled shirt, 

Who owns the dog with the fearful wail, 

That lost, in a fight, his ears and tail, 
And lives in the house that Pat built. 








This is the boy all ragged and rude, 
That had papers to sell, and smoked and chewed, 
Who gave to Tommy in kilted skirt, 
Braided jacket and ruffled shirt, 
The dreadful dog with the fearful wail, 
That lost, in a fight, his ears and tail, 
And lives in the house that Pat built. 





This isthe gay velocipede, 
Noted for beauty, strength and speed, 
And sold to the boy all ragged and rude, 
Who had papers to sell, and smoked and chewed, 
By roguish Tommy in kilted skirt, 
Braided jacket and ruffled shirt, 
For the starving dog with fearful wail, 
That lost, ina fight, his ears and tail, 
And lives in the house that Pat built. 





This is the parent, sad and stern, 
As he hears the story, and naugbt can learn 


Of the grand and gay velocipede, 
Noted for beauty, strength and speed, 
Sold to the boy all ragged and rude, 
With papers to sell, and who smoked and chewed, 
By Tommy, the rogue, in kilted skirt, 
Braided jacket and ruffled shirt, 
For the terrible dog with the fearful wail, 
Who lost, in a fight, his ears and tail, 
And lives in the house that Pat built, 





This is the bed, so pretty and white, 
With somebody’s head tucked out of sight, 
Hither sent by the parent stern, 
When he hears the story, but naught can learn 
Of the wonderful velocipede, 
Noted for beauty, strength and speed, 
And sold to the boy all ragged and rude, 
Who had papers to sell, and smoked and chewed, 
By roguish Tommy in kilted skirt, 
Braided jacket and ruffled shirt, 
For a starving dog with a fearful wail, 
Who lost, in a fight, his ears and tail, 

And lives in the house that Pat built. 

JULIA M. DANA. 





For the Companion. 


POLLY’S PAINT-BOX. 


When I was a little girl, and all my dolls were 
rag-babies, my mother made their cheeks rosy 
for me by rubbing them with a bunch of red 
cotton thread, and she marked eyes, nose and 
mouth on each one with her lead pencil. 

They made a sensation the next day, I can tell 
you, when I carried them into Aunt Patty’s 
school-room. All the little girls there had rag- 
babies, it is true, but not one of them had pink 
cheeks, And ‘‘O dear!” sighed little Polly Coit, 
“TI wish J had a paint-box!”? 

“Have you got a paint-box, Maidie?’”’ asked 
Tilly Hobron. 

“Only pink for cheeks,’ I said; ‘but once I 
had a little piece of a cake of green.” 

“Ho! I can paint green any time,”’ said Tilly’s 
brother Ben. ' 

“How?” asked three or four of us together. 

“With clover leaves,” he answered, trium- 
phantly; and opened his spelling-book in proof 
of it to the picture of the apple-tree with that 
bad boy in the boughs, and sure enough it was 
as bright a green as you ever saw. 

We were all beginning to pick clover leaves 
by the doorstep when Aunt Patty’s voice called 
at the window, “In! in! in!’’ 

But as we went in, Polly Coit whispered to me 
that she had thought of something real nice, and 
she guessed she should have a paint-box of her 
own in a day or two. 

The next morning when I went to school, she 
was waiting for me under the big apple-tree with 
something in her apron. It was a pasteboard 
box. 

“My paint-box!’’ she whispered, hurriedly. 
“It’s a secret, but I'll tell you, Maidie.”’ 

Such a funny little secret! We crept in be- 
hind the lilac bushes, and hid ourselves in an 
angle of the wall, And there we painted picture 
after picture in our geographies, with the green- 
est trees, the sweetest blue skies, and the most 
purple castles, that anybody ever saw. 

How surprised the other girls were when we 
ran among them just before school began and 
showed them our beautiful pictures. There was 
a splendid yellow lion among Polly’s, and the 
boys crowded around to see that. 

‘‘Where’s your paint-box?”’ asked Ben. 

“Oh, Polly, do show us your paint-box!” ex- 
claimed Sarah Starr, and Tilly, and all the rest. 

But Polly wouldn’t. She told them our paint- 
shop was behind the lilacs, but none of them 
must come in. 

“We'll paint your pictures, though,”’ she said; 
“any of them you want us to, for two pins 
apiece.” 

Such a mustering of pins as there was then! 
One of the boys found two bent ones in his 





jacket, and gave them to us. He wanted a yel- 
low lion. I ran behind the lilacs and painted it 
for him while Polly was getting directions from 
the rest; but the minutes flew so fast we had 
only time to do some beantiful purple Turks in 
Sarah Starr’s geography when Aunt Patty called 


tiplication table all around. Then the girls 
sewed patchwork till recess, and the boys 
marked on their slates. It seemed such a long, 
long morning; but at last recess came, and we 
bounded out into the yard. 

Ben and the other boys ran into the road to 
play, but the girls all crowded around Polly and 
me with their geographies and pins. It was 
such fun! We wouldn't let one of them see us 
at work, but we painted their pictures as fast as 
we could. Polly said maybe we could get pins 
enough to make a pin-ball for each of us. 

I know we could have done it, too, if it hadn’t 

been for that dreadful Ben. I had just finished 
a great pink pagoda in one of the girl’s books, 
and was beginning a blue queen for Tilly, and 
Polly was painting camels, when all of a sudden 
there was a great shout right over our heads, 
and when we sprang up, there were all the boys’ 
heads in a row stretching over the wall to look 
at us! They had gone away round in the lot, 
and climbed up there without one bit of noise, 
on purpose to find out about Polly’s paint-box; 
and oh, how they did laugh! 
For there it was tipped over on the grass, and 
all the clover leaves, and buttercups, peony 
petals, violets and roses, were tumbled out in 
plain sight! And then, of course, at the outcry 
the girls came pushing in through the lilacs to 
see what it was all about, and after that there 
couldn’t be any more secrets about Polly’s paint- 
box. 

But it made a great deal of pleasure for us all 
for the rest of the summer, and we searched the 
fields and gardens for different flowers and ber- 
ries to fill our paint-boxes. The strawberries 
and raspberries gave us lovely colors, and the 
wild scoke-berries yielded a fine red. The hard- 
est color to get was a real true blue, so many 
blue flowers painted only purple; but sometimes 
we found it, and when we could not we borrowed 
of Polly, for she was richest in resources, and 
had coaxed her father till he gave her a little 
bottle of blue ink. 

Now I will give you a receipt fora ‘‘Polly’s 
Paint Box,” but of course it can be greatly 
varied as the weeks pass, bringing different 
flowers, 

Receipt. 

Yellow—Take buttercups, dandelions, celandine, 
or yellow lilies. 

Red—Dark red roses, red dahlias, scoke-berry 
juice, or peonies. 

Green—Clover leaves, grass, or any green leaves 
not too tough and fibrous, 

Blue and Purple—Violets, bluebells, larkspur, or 
blue lilies. 

Pink—Sweet brier, rose-peony, strawberry and 
currant juice. 

Brown—Soft, reddish moss from the woods. 
Crimson—Black raspberries. 
MAry L, BOLLES BRANCH. 


a 
For the Companion, 


SUNNY-HAIR. 
Up with the birds in the morning, 
Awake with the dawn of day, 
Running a race with her lambie, 
Hunting for eggs in the hay, 


Calling her chickens to breakfast, 
Feeding her kittens with milk; 
Cheeks like the pinkest of roses, 
Hair like the palest corn-silk ; 
Hands full of earliest blossoms 
That lifted their faces sweet 
Up from their pillow of mosses 
At sound of her dancing feet! 
Who is the gay little maiden 
With never a grief or care? 
Ah! wouldn’t you like to know her? 


She’s our little Sunny-Hair! M. M. 


——_ +0 — —— 


A JAPANESE LEGEND. 


The Japanese have a curious legend of a stone- 
cutter who became discontented with his lot in 
life. He first expressed the very common wish, 
“Oh, that I were rich!’’ This being granted by 
the gods, he next wished to become a king, so 
that he might have power. In this station he 
still found a souree of discontent. So after 
many changes he wished to becomea rock, which 
even the floods could not move, This being 
granted, he for a time enjoyed his newly-acquired 
power; for neither the burning sun, rushing 
wind, nor roaring flood, had power to move him. 
But one day a man with a sharp chisel and a 
heavy hammer came along, and began to cut 
stones out of the rock; and the rock said, ““What 
is this, that the man has power over me, and 
can cut stones out of my bosom? I am weaker 
than he. I should like to be that man.” And 
then came an angel out of heaven, who said, 
“Be this as you have said;’”’ and the rock be- 








usin. Weread and spelled, and said the mul- 


came a stone-cutter, and he ent stones, with 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
: 
RIDDLE. 


What’s in a name? the poet saith. 
A lovely flower with scented breath 
Contains these curious things: 
Half of an island quite well known; 
An active verb—nor that alone, 
He names it oft who sings; 
The home of wandering beasts of prey 
That shun the cheerful light of day, 
And darkly love to live; 
Four-fifths, too, of a kind of bee. 
Now can you quickly unto me 
The fragrant flower’s name give? 
Ss. J. D. 
2. 
HIDDEN SQUARE WORD, 


What a blur I did make on this letter! 

Don’t look at the sun; it endangers your eyes, 

The scar is entirely healed now. 

Those Carmelite M. S. 8S. we found interesting. 

That linden seems to be blasted by lightning. 
Zz. ¥. 


3. 
REBUS. 





A word of caution. 


4, 


ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
GIRLS’ NAMES. 
EXAMPLE: “Mend your speech a little, 
Lest it may mar your fortunes,”"—SHak. 
Ans.—Mary. 
“Thou losest here, a better where to find.”—SHAK. 
“Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long.” —SHAK. 
“Excess of cold, as well as heat, pains us.”—LOCKE, 
“And Flora summoned twice a day.”’—PRIOR. 
“Arachne once, as poets tell, 
A goddess at her art defied,’,-—GARRICK. 
“Naught is seen in the vault on high 
But the moon, and the stars, and the cloudless 
aky.’’—DRAKE, B. 


5. 
PICTORIAL ENIGMA, 





Why Johnny is so sorrowful may be learned from 
the surrounding enigma. 

The figures represent the number of the letter in 
the answer. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Hand-some. 
2. Ear, Hand, Toe, Nose, Hip Chin, Heel, Arm, 


Heart. 
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4. Wall, Hall, Eaves. 
5. One rocks on a bough, the other bows on a 

rock. 
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j}athud on a slab. 


THE 


| popped in his paw, and ont 


again. Next time, he! 


| got the corn, then others dippe d in till the y finished 


that hole. In due course, they got to the noose, 
with the same chatter and the same results, till the 
line was pulled. 

A sudden scream, a general bustle, while the cap- 


| tive was hauled home, and enveloped in a horse- 


rug. By this time the troop ran up in the trees, 


| screaming, and shaking the boughs most ferociously, | 


| following me as I went away with the lost one kick- | 
ing till he was tired. I believe this noose plan is 
frequently practised. | 
I once caught a monkey on the Trimluck Hill Fort, 
that fell down the face of the scarp, knocking his 
head against projections till he was brought up with 
He was nearly senseless when I 


picked him up. No bones were broken, Ina few 


| minutes, I let him go to his relations, who had never 
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| 
COLOR-BLINDNESS, 


We gather the following facts from a lecture de- | 
livered not long since by Dr. B. J. Jeffries at the 
Boston Institute of Technolo It is only one hun- 
dred years since it was first noticed that persons with 
sight otherwise good might be blind to one or more 
colors. Within the last quarter of acentury, at 
deal has been dene both in getting at all the facts 
{n the case, and in securing reliable tests, 









Gener- 
ally, where it exists, one is born with it, and no 
relief is possible, any more than for one born wholly 
blind. 

About twenty-five are affected with it, 
either partially or completely, The practical bear- 
ing of the matter rnals, both on railroads 
and on shipboard, are different colored lights. The 
h the darkness a green light 


one in 


is that sig 


helmsman sees throug 





on another vessel, and thereby knows it to be going 
in one direction; or a red one, and knows it to be 
going in another; or both red and green, and knows 
it to be coming right towards him, The safety of 
both vessels depends on his right interpretation of 
these signals, So the safety of « railroad train de- 
pends on the ability of the employees to interpret 
correctly, and often instantaneously, the colored 
lights at the switehes, and gates, and stations, and 
on the rear of a train ahead, | 
It is found that the test is not so easy, especially | 
where one ha strony inducement to deceive, 
Various methods have been adopted. But the best 
is to let the person attempt to mateh worsteds, col- 
ored with the various aniline dyes. Lay the green 
apart, and ask him to pick out those like it. 
Whether he is creen-blind or red-blind, they will 


both appear to him gray. | 


> 
A CASE OF USURY | 
A modern Shylock and a verdant Antonio have | 
turned up in Nevada. The Virginia City Express 


tells the story: 
We were 


yesterday told the partienlars of a ease 


of a young man who is being eaten up by interest at 
about as lively a rate as though he were being de- 
voured by adevil-tish.  Hlis ease reminds us of the 


celebrated horse nailproblem, it 
in 1876 the young man, not n ot 
keeper of a restaurant in this city. 


appears that 
age, Was the 


On one oceasion he required some money, and a 
lawyer boarding with him loaned him 550, the young 
man saying that as interest on the sum, he would 
not charge the lawyer for his board until he paid 


him back his money, 

The lawyer said this was all right, 
brought the boy a note, to be s 
which interest on the $50 w 
$140 per day, the lawyer 
the value of what he was eating each day. 

The boy objected strongly to signing the note, but 
was finally induced to put his name to the paper, 


and next day 

by him, in 
weha dat the rate of 
saving that this was about 





The lawver went on eating —the boy not finding it in 
his power to keep going and pay the $50—till the 
restaurant bust a out. 

Finally the young man, who had gone to work in | 


some restaurant in town, was sued on the note by | 


the lawyer, who obtained judgment with inte rest at 
the rate of S140 per day. The young man’s wag 
amounting to SL 16, were attached and qabtiteds 5 y 
the note was far from being paid 

Now the lhowyer is going after his victim again, and 


the principal and interest yesterday amounted to 
just $725 50, not saying anything about what the 
lawyer ate and the $116 he got by attaching the 


young man’s wages, 
> 
HOW MONKEYS ARE CAUGHT. 
A writer in Land and Water tells how he caught 
monkeys with a fishing-line: 


Walking carelessly through their haunts, Istrewe a| 
some grain upon a suitable place, on which I dug | 
with my knife a few round holes, about four inches | 


deep. Coming back to the spot in half an hour, [| 
dropped grain into each hole, 

round one of them, concealed with earth. Thx 
other end of the line was in a bush. 


I was there in a short time, and 
busy picking up the grain, An old 


monkeys were 
fellow would 


‘ceased letting him know where they were, 


He 
wled quietly up the scarp rock, and seemed to be | 
teived with ange Possibly they only wished to | 
know what had been said to him by the fellow with- 

out a tail, 
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sabainceniaiiinitinias 
A VICIOUS STALLION. 

a valuable stallion owned by Dr. 
Schultz, and for whom seven thousand dollars had | 
| once been offered, was shot at his home in Middle- 
town, Conn., because he was not fit to live, and it is 
|a pity he was not killed sooner, The story of his | 
unfitness is thus told: 


“Risingham,” 


He was twenty-one yeurs old, and for nineteen 
years has been a confirmed man-eater. More than | 
twenty keepers have been crippled by him, and he 
has killed three persons outright. No professional | 
horse-trainer could subdue him, and all the systems 
of horse-training and breaking have been tried in 
vain, 

During the last fourteen years he has been har- 
nessed but once, when his owner had to seek the 
assistance of several men to hitch him up. The 


doctor then attempted to drive Risingham, but the | 


horse became so furious and unmanageable that he 
was allowed to go at ouce to his stall, where he has 


| remained ever since. 


The last feat Risingham performed was to bite the | 
right cheek of a negro keeper entirely off, the un- 
fortunate groom’s ‘three immediate “predee essors | 
having lost re spectively an ear, three fingers and a] 
thumb, and the muscles of the right fore-arm, 

When it was decided to kill him five shots were 
fired into his forehead, with no other effect than to 
increase his rage and ferocious efforts to get at the 
bystanders and destroy them. By strategy Dr. 
Schultz managed to sever his jugular vein, and he 
bled to death, dying as he had lived, exhibiting all 
the fierceness of a most vicious nature, His last 
effort was an attempt to seize his owner’s arm in his 
teeth. 
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CARRYING A LOADED GUN, 
Land and Water gives the 
following advice as to carrying a loaded gun: 


A correspondent of 


The question of how a loaded gun should be car- 
ried over a ditch is rather complicated. You say in 
alate article that it ought to be put on half-cock ; 
while my directions to my sons when putting a gun 
into their hands is, “Ne ver uneock your gun except 
when firing ata bird,’ 

This time thirty-two years my brother shot a hole 
in the hat of his friend while putting his gun on 
half-cock to go over a ditch; and since then, except 
under very special circumstances, I have never taken 
a gun off full cock except to fire it off. 

Lam happy to say I never saw a fatal gun acci- 
dent, but Lhave seen many that were nearly fatal, 
due to putting guns on “half-cock ;’ while ne¢ arly 
ninety per cent. of the gun accidents that I have 
heard of have been due to it. Twice I was nearly 
shot by this means. 

If you come to a fence, you are looking how ‘ 
get over it while uncocking your gun, or your hands 

cold, or something else happe ns, and your trig- 
eris onthe wrong trig rger, 














yer-linger slips, or your fil 
and off the gun goes, 
There is, however, 2 very simple Australian dodge 
that I have only lately seen in reference to breech- 
; loaders, This is to drop the barrels. This has only 
one objection, as you sometimes, but rarely, may 
drop a cartridge out, Otherwise, it is quite unob- 
jectionable; the gun cannot go off, and on the diteh, 
or as you land on the other side, you can adjust the 
gun in a moment and take a suap shot.—Nahanik, 








- -—_—__—_ 
WAKING UP THE BOYs. 
A comical experiment, and attended with ‘tre- 


mendous success,” 
Springtield, 


was that of 
Ill., one ni 


a young fellow in 
ght before the “Fourth,” 
who varied the moonshine exploits of his gang by 
Wagering that he could, within five minutes, make 
every rooster in the city crow. 


Leaping upon a fence, slapping his thighs, elevat- 
ing his mouth, the chanticleer mimic gave forth a 
*cock-a-doodle-do-o-0!"’ that reverberated through 
every nook and corner of the town, but without 
eliciting any response A repetition of the perform- 
brought a solitary reply from some remote 
suburb, which was taken up in different directions, 
and before the stipulated five minutes expire 
enough crowing was heard to satisfy the merry 
listeners that every cock in the town had contrib- 
uted his fair quota to the din. 

But the fun did not end there, As soon as the 
crowing commenced, all the boys of Springtield, 
verily believing the Fourth had dawned, leaped out 
of their bed . hun ried on their clothes, and rushed 
pell-mell into the streets to rouse the astonished | 


anee 





citizens with guns, pistols and fireworks, after the | 


manner of Young America upon the national holi- 
day. 
- 2 
A CERTIFIED SERVANT. 

A poor son of the Emerald Isle applied for em- 
ployment to an avaricious flunk, who told him he 
employed no Trishmen, 

“For the last one died on my 
foreed to bury him at my own eb 

“Ah, vour honor,” said Pat, brig ite ning up, “and 
isthatall? Then you'll give me the place; for sure 
Lean get a certificate th: never died in the em- 
ploy of any master I ever served.” 





uls, and I was 








- 
TOWED BY A WHALE. 


A Maine schooner, while fishing off the Banks of 
Newfoundland, with some two hundred fathoms of 


and left a noose an able out, and sails clewed, was suddenly found to 


be under headway. It was soon discovered that a 
huge whale, of the finback species, had got his tail 
entangled in the cable, and was hauling the craft at 
the rate of fifteen knots an hour, and growing more 


look intoa hole and chatter, others came and looke d, | and more excited, was keeping its course to the sea, 


and all chattered. By-and-by » plucky little fellow 


The whale finally tore away by breaking the cable, 





YOUTH’S COMPAN LON, 





Burnett’s Kalliston, as a wash for the complex- 
ion, has no equal. It 
soothing 


ished for its cooling 
pe 


is distingt and 


proper sunburn, freckles, 





ies, removing 
redness and roughness of the 


hands, and allaying the 


skin, ete., curing chapped 
ed by the bites of 


Com. 





irritation cai 
mosquitoes and other annoying insects. 


“Wearing the Blue,” and two other splendid tem- 
perance songs, as sung in Francis Murphy’s meetings, will 
be sent, post-paid, for 10 cents for the three, by Clark W. 
Bryan & Co., Springfield, Mass. Com. 


INDELIBL 
RE 








Pencils. Bestthing for Agents. Mailed, 
30 cts. Co.’s Box M1, No. H: tmpton, Mass. 
TOLVER, » shot, full- plated, $1.75. 5-shot, 

$3.50. 8. P. TAYLOR, 68 Water Street, Boston. 











C2s4= covered his bald nes ad and gray hair with a | 


laurel crown. AYER’S HAIR VIGOR covers 
gray heads with the still more welcome locks of youth. 


FOOT LATHES! Fret Saws! Send 6c. for 90 


pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms. 


Decalcomanie or Transfer Pictures, 10e; 60 S« 
or Jar Pictures, 10e@3 all postpaid. J. W. FI 
ZELL, 478 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone line for home | convenience and amuse 

| J ment, Spe ae ‘Tubes and fe ord, with full di- 
rections for set oon post- paid s. Every instrnu- 

| ment perfect. TOY! PELEPHONE Co. . 30 Bond St., N.Y. 


VALUABLE SAMPLES FREE! 


Ladies, Gents, Boys and Girls, can make money selling 
| our Papeteries, Writing Pape } graphs 
and Engravings, at wholes. ale y anted every - 
where. Send — to pay] on samples if you wi 
make money. 8. PF APETERIE Co., Banneg-Beg 


We Abn 
se nd to 
any ad- 


| dress for 60 days a genuine RE MING TON Shot Gun, 
| 30 to 32 in. barrels, black we ses stock, blued mount 
bran new, accurate shooter, Warranted, for only $5.5 0. 
which is less than it cost at the factory. This is a small 
job lot, and cannot be replaced at anything like this price. 
£ rate Lighnen oar rfect and new,or money refunded. 
BAY STATE ARMS CoO., 95 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
This Bro be ing agennine Re mington,is avery big bargain. 


Send 30 cents for our i: 

Cold. mo of Sunset on L 
and our grand new II 

| logue, Which will be worth to you ong S We 
LATHAM & C 


419 Washingto ng 






































George, 
rated Cata- 
ght in gold, 

» Mass, 


soston 


Sells at sight. Worth 100 common ones. 
with descriptive price-list, free tor 10 cts, Made only by 
J.-E. GOODWIN, 822 and Street, New Haven, Conn, 


PIANO Another battle on high prices 
War with monopolists renewed, 
see Beatty’s latest Newspaper for tull reply sent 
Before buying PIANO or ORGAN read my Lite 


WA LOWEsT Prices Ever GIVEN. 
Daniel F 
MUSI FOR THE MILLION 
Musie for $1 00; 7 pieces ar 
“Strew Sweet Flowers o’er my 
Song and Chorus by Vandercook; price 


postpaid, upon receipt of price. Addres 
M. HL. Bont rR & Co., Agts., 1102 Chest nut St., Phila 


Best & Cheapest: 











25 pieces popular 
talocne, 3le. 





new 


rave,” 
3ucts. Mailed, 








(Self-nker #2 





PATENTS. 


LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
No .C. No Patent, Ne itent, No Pay. Send for cireular 


rAR L IG IT, Dela 
i Ww 


IN THE 
LIR ING :: the Evening 
} : e Evening 
Ke fer. 


F. A. 
| D. Cc. 










Tre: id Softly 
ing ain that Gen 





Angela are calling, 7% anes 
Dinsmore. Cuckoo Song, from La Marjolaine. 
Corne ville (giving 6 melodies) and BrunetteWaltz. 

ages hew music, for Piano or Organ,are in 
of Musical Hours. 25 cts. ‘Try it 6 months { 
(cashor stamps) and obtain music worth $16 80, 
Richardson x ¢ Co, 37 Pemple Hiaee. Boston. Bex 


MLR -qe > 
oan 


Bells © 





































re | 


New Chro- 


Patent Worm >»2@re, Hook 


Two samples, 


ree. 
teirenlar. 


Address 
. Beatty, Washington, N.J.,U.S.A. WAR 


> $31 Press’: 


Washington, 


tlé Strain, ; 


These | 
¥ No. | 





JUNE 138, 1878 





SPECIALTIES | N 1 LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 


Constructed on 
Hygienic and Dress Reform Principles. 


Obtained the Highest Centenn'al Award. 
MANUFACTURED BY GEORGE FROST & co., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Fic. 1 Represents the Emancipation Waist, universally 
acknowledge: <lto be the best of the strictly Hy 
eniec Dress Reform garments of the Waist | 
Made for Ladies and in white, only, in sizes 22 

| inclusive; in Plain, $1 75; Trimmed, $3 00. 

Fic. 2 Is the Dress Reform Corset Waist—a ex mpr 

between the Corset and the extreme Wais 

allages, bothin dr: rb and white. L. idies 

Misses’ and Children’s in s 

112 ul 87 14 cts., respectively. (The 

| aaa Chile iren’ sare made without the fulled t 
| 

pi 

Patterns are not for sale. 

are fully covered by patents, and infringements y 

rigorously prosecuted by la 


MADAM E E CLARK’S 
COMBINATION SHOULDER - BRACE 


CORSET 


LAND SKIRT-SUPPORTER 


| Is without exception the most comfortable and px erfect- 
fitting Corset ever made, Itis the only Corset whieh pays 
any re et to nature’s mould, and may be worn with per- 

fect ease, at the same time giving all the stylish effect 
whieh is so generally sought for in all Corsets, 








ece), 
All these garments 
ill be 














| 


| 
| 








| Fig. 3. 

Fic. 3 Shows what we call onr Recular Corset, 

the most complete chest-ex panding 

| ever made on any Corset, 

' 1 more and more pop: 
| ae white, in Ladies: size 3 

don cord, $ ; Misses, 19 to27, Satteen only, 

-4 Is our Extra p tne x or Abdominal Corset, wl i 

x «lt sie ne a to meet the requirements of all fully de- 

ypod Ladies as well as those stoutly built. The 

ent fashion of enutting and fitting dre 

hat this Corset is peculiarly adapted in 


Whieh has 
should 
nd which is daily 


r-br we 



























AB, apeld gure that pleasing appearance which wing at 
Catad worl: re, i Sai. % onee stylishand graceful. Made in drab and white 
‘ acy - in Ladies’ sizes 19 to 35inclusive. Satteen 
PRESSES, . éyz e ae L SE ¥ & Co. Coutille, $4 00. . : 
“ersio® Meriden, Conn In stating size for Corsets and Waists, give the measure 


around waist, and be sure to say whether tken over or un- 
der the dress, ents and Canvassers wanted, Send for 
Circulars, Address 

GEORGE 





FROST & CO., 
287 Devons! Street, Boston, Mass 
Orders from any part of the U nited States will be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price 
| Pi lease state Where you saw this advertisement. 
| 


TROLLING BAIT. 















Nickel- 
Plated. 
land 2 Single Hook, by mail, eac h, 50¢, 


| Now: Triple Hoo 
| Our complete 1 





No.1 

















Comprising en ‘ t uses k {-Vage ¢ atalosas: containing over 800 
iENTS W ANTE =D IN Ev | Iustrations of Tackle, Base Ball, Are hery, L awn Fennis, 

WELLS MF" G co., 35 SUDBURY St. ‘BOSTON. | Novelties, ke. - mailed on receipt of 10 et 

| “CK & SNYDER, aeuebastniees 
. 100 EMBOSSED PICTURES P. 0. Box ss 124 Nassau St., N. ¥. 

For nts—Flov 25 Superb, 25 The new cure for 
cents; wo arge tnd Fi h, “Si. - i: ee ( ses, Very ‘COMPOUND OX OXYGE Consumption, 
| fine, 4x7 in ‘ts. Vortraits of all the eudente: Be ts. Asthma. Catarrh, 
DECALCOMANIE. 300 Assort’d, 25 cts.; 100 Supe- | Headache. and all Chronic Diseases, re. a revitalizing 
rior, 50 cts mur choice of $125 worth for $1. process. FREE! Brochure [200 pp. ) Send fer it. Address 
| we ALLACE PHELrs & Co., Box 47, Chieago. | Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 12 Girard St., Philadelphia, 


' SHIPMAN’S SPIROMETER. 


UNSURPASSED FOR HE 





instrument; willam 
ht up without it; it 





| Anoveland beautiful 
| be broug 








| ‘ 
4 5 
| } 4 


| 


| 


AN ELEGANT ORNAMENT 


dj 
The Spirometer enlarges the chest and strengthens its muscles; it increases the lung cells.” 


gives tone and power 






ALTH AND AMUSEMENT. 


Indispensable in every Household and Office. 


use a room fullof young pongtes no child should 


combines health and pleasure. 


A Fund of Entertainwent in every 
Family. 


ELEGANTLY 
NICKEL PLATED, 
7 1-2 inches high, 
polished base and month-piece. 
Sent by Mail, in a box, 
post-paid, 


For $1 50. 


DEALERS SUPPLIED. Agents, 
ladies or gentlemen, make large 
sales, and more profits on this 
than on any article recently 
introduced. 


FOR ANY DRAWING ROOM. 





r tothe whole respiratory system. 


It is a preventive of Throat and Lung Diseases, and a better cure for them than medicine. 


| Parents, for your own, 
Full particulars sent free . 


and especially for the interest of your children, examine the merits of this in-' 


rumen 


A. H. SHIPMAN, Manufacturer, Rochester, N. ¥ 
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de 


fift 


the 





